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Thy Will Be Done: The Evangelists of Delphi 


by D. Herbert Abel, Loyola University of Chicago 


Homer and Hesiod, says Herodotus, gave the Greeks their 
gods. You cannot read a page of Melesigenes, you cannot 
accompany any of the heroes or heroines in their adventures 
without encountering some divine presence or feeling some di- 
vine influence. Trees do not simply grow; springs do not 
merely gush forth; rivers do not flow: ea wood-nymph, a water- 
sprite, a river-god moves them. Helen does not naturally 
fail to have any more children: Aphrodite does not grant them 
to her. It is not a chance noise, but a wood-nymph, that 
rouses the mountain goats. The river Scamander, choked with 
Trojan dead, does not normally overflow its banks; the river- 
god leaps from his bed and pursues Achilles across the plain. 
The universe is full of gods, of divine power manifesting 
itself in every human activity. The Olympians are not so much 
jealous of one hero's success, as they are zealous for the 
glory of their own favorites. Their meddling in human affairs, 
their display of hatred and vengeance on the one side, and of 
love and devotion on the other have resulted in confusing and 
confused interpretations. 


When, however, you consider the panoramic view of the 
pantheon's activity, you surely would confess *het the Greeks, 
nurtured on Homer, constantly felt the presence of divinity, 
and the interest which that divinity had in the affairs of 
men. The repeated prayers of the heroes in times of stress, 
the assiduous and meticulous care devoted to the proper sacri- 
ficial rites, the frecuent recourse to the oracle and to the 
seers, the attention and obedience to their pronouncements, 

-- all these bespeak the dependence of Homeric man upon Heaven, 
his firm reliance on his gods, and his certainty that the gods 
not only have a care for men but also are actively, and for that 
matter, even passionately concerned in his welfare. It is 

hardly credible that any nation to whom the bard of Ionia was 

the Bible would not be deeply imvressed with a consciousness 

that Heaven knows all, sees all, and wants to -help man accomplish 
all, in conformity with that inevitability that arises from 
omniscience and truth. 


Aside from determining the date of his own death, the 
Homeric hero lives his own life, ruled by his own will, which 
he tries to make coincident with the divine will, either by 
entreating the aid of Heaven, as Achilles through Thetis does 
with Zeus, in order to secure Heaven's approval of his desire 
(Iliad I, 493-530), or by yielding to the superior wisdom of 
the divine power, as Achilles does when he restrains his wrath 
against Agamemnon on the advice of Pallas Athene (Iliad I, 206- 
222). Actually the Homeric hero freely chooses even the place 
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and approximate time of his own death. Forewarned that he 
will be short-lived, that his own fate is waiting for him 
at Troy shortly after the death of Hector, Achilles never- 
theless prefers a glorious death at Troy and remains there 
rather than return to his deep-soiled Phthia. And it is 
right that he do so, for the essence of the heroism of the 
epic warrior is thatle, like General Tony McAuliffe who 
answered "Nuts" to the Germans at Bastogne, chooses to 
sacrifice himself to be "a song for men who are yet to be," 


Just as "stone walls do not a vrison make, nor iron 
bars a cage," so the presence of temples and statues do 
not indicate a permanent practice of religious fervor. 
Athens with all her temples and shrines, even the one to 
the Unknown God which St. Paul found so encouraging in his 
labors, had eras of religious enthusiasm and irreligious 
apathy. Nor is Athens the only nation in history to be so 
affected by chenging pvolitical and social conditions; many 
nations, at one time highly religious, have suffered from 
periods of irreligion and spiritual indifference. Athens 
in the fifth century 3.C. had come a long way from Homeric 
times and Homeric ideals. Her citizens were descended from 
forbears who had imbibed Homer with the same avidity and 
almost at the same time as their mothers' milk. But the 
political and economic picture of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury was one quite different from those. of her pre-Persian 
War days. Periclean Athens was rich and happy in a welter 
of materialistic prosperity. The successes of the Persian 
Wears had elevated her to power; the Confederacy of Delos had 
swelled her coffers; she was a beautiful and wealthy city, 
the envy of the other city-states of Hellas. A century 
later, with her citizens facing a rigid adversity, she was 
to become a different Athens. With dark war-clouds looming 
from Macedonia, with the fall of Elateia, with the continued 
encroachments of Philip, that bad man from the North, the 
political picture was to change, and the political sveaker 
would once more seriously invoke his gods. For there is an 
old adage: "When the Devil is sick, the Devil a monk would 
be." 


So it was to be with Athens in Demosthenes' day. The 
opposite outlook, however, obtained in the deys of glorious 
end prosperous Periclean Athens. In times of material 
progress, when the emphasis is upon human glory and human 
echievement, nations are inclined to conceive in themselves 
thet same feeling of self-sufficiency (koros), that same 
effrontery and errogance, (anaideia), that same devil-may- 
care hybris which confounds and destroys an Agamemnon, a 
Xerxes, or an Oedipus. In such times the divinity ceases 
to be a necessity and, in many instances, may be greatly 
or even totally ignored. Man and the state, or rather, 
man as a component part of the prosperous state is suf- 
ficient unto himself. It is such an egocentric philosophy, 
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such dependence solely on the material end the seculer, which 
results in the neglect of the spiritual end religious side of 
man, 


This tendency toward secularism, toward holding things 
divine in light esteem, was augmented at Athens by the unfor- 
tunate calculetions of the greet hoaxers at Delphi. For 
centuries the Pythian oracle had been held in hizh honor; 
Herodotus tells of the intricate plans of Croesus to deter- 
mine which oracle was most reputable, snd the method by which 
he decided thet the Delphic was the best (I, 46 ff.). But 
Delphi failed signally to forecast the correct outcome of the 
Persian Wars, and the Athenian victory branded the oracle 
as worthless. 


Perhaps the most striking evidence of the rising sec- 
ulerism at Athens can be found in the eulogy of Pericles, 
reported in Thucydides (2, 35 ff.). At no place in this oft- 
quoted speech is there any mention of *the gods; nowhere will 
you find any acknowledgment by Pericles that Athens has risen 

P to her position of eminence by any other means then the 
personal efforts of her own citizens. Although he states 

specifically: 


I shall first set forth by what sort of training we have 
come to our present position, and with what political 
institutions and as the result of what manner of life 
our empire became great, (2, 36, 4), 


he never mentions religion as a contributing factor in this 

process. In public life the citizens "are restrained from 

lawlessness chiefly through reverent fear" (2,27,3) -- a fear 
not of the gods, but of the policeman. Athens is the "school 
of Hellas" (2,41,1); other city-states, he says, copy Athenian 
institutions. Furthermore, all this has been accomplished 
by the labors "of the forefathers and your own fathers who 
have added to what they have inherited" (2,36,2), The great 
festivals of the Dionysia and the Panathenaea are barely 
referred to in the statement: "We have vrovided for the spirit 
many relaxations from toil; we have games and sacrifices 
regularly throughout the year" (2,38,1). The religious aspect 
is ignored; the festival is merely a "relaxation,"a good show. 
There is no mention of the Eleusinian Mysteries. It is sign- 
ificant, I believe, that we find no reference to divine aid, 

no thought of divine guidance or inspiration, It has been 
generally accepted that this eulogy over the dead of the first 
yeer of the Peloponnesian War is the best picture we have of 
fifth century Athens as seen through the eyes of her greatest 
living statesman. If this be true, then there is no place for 
divine help or divine inspiretion in the philosophy of Peri- 

Clean statecreft,. 
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Happy, prosperous Athens proved too secular for the 
aristocratic, conservative, and deeply religious Aeschylus. 
The traditions which ascribe his withdrawal from Athens to the 
court of Hiere of Syracuse in 468 B.C. either to chagrin at 

his defeat in dramatic competition with Sophocles, or toa 
Similar failure in elegiac composition over the Marathonian 
heroes with Simonides of Ceos, are much less probable than that 
the changes in the political and social principles in the lives 
of the Athenian citizens did not please him. He refused to 
compromise his position; he felt too deeply the parental in- 
fluence of his father, Euphorion; he still remembered he had 
been born at Eleusis. When he did return to Athens, ten years 
later, it was to present his great trilogy of the Oresteia, 

his final attempt, not only to "justify the ways of God to man," 
bdut to aweken his fellow-citizens to a need of .reliance upon 
Heaven, the need to fashion their aati in conformity with 
the divine will. 


The youngest of the dramatists, Euripides, philosopher 
turned playwright, was a fit apostle of secularism; he had his 
own peculiar methods of debunking the gods by indirection. 

In a city with tendencies toward secularism his treatment of 
the Olympians was most & propos. What love or devotion could 
any reasoning person heve for an Aphrodite or an Artemis who 
put Hipvolytus figuratively "between the devil and the deep 
blue sea"? What respect does the lying Apollo command in the 
ion -- Apollo, whom all should revere as the fountain-head of 
truth at Delphi? What sort of recuital does Dionysus render 
to Agave, his most devoted worshipper in the Becchae? 


Sophocles, however, in those of his dramas dealing 
with the House of the Labdakids, spearheaded a movement of a 
return to religion. with zealous fervor he, as Aeschylus be- 
fore him, became an evenzgelist for the oracle at Delphi, a 
preacher of the doctrine that men must learn the divine will 
and be guided by it, that goodness consists not in a rash 
self-assertiveness untempered by divine wisdom, but rather in 
so fashioning one's life that one will choose to do what the 
gods reveal. 


Oedipus dares to be the captain of his soul in defiance 
of the Delphic pronouncement. Had he been subservient to Heaven, 
he would have returned to Corinth; he would not have met and 
killed Laius, nor solved the riddle of the Sphinx, nor 
married his mother and begotten incestuous offspring. But 
when he was told Heaven's will he deliberately chose to set 
himself against it. Relying on the proud boast: 


I, who hold myself the son of Fortune that gives good, 
will not be dishonored. She is the mother from whom I 
spring; and the months, my kinsmen, have marked me some- 
times lowly, sometimes great, (0O.T. 1080-1083) 


= 
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he is obsessed with the tragic flaw of pride in his lineage. 
He determines, even in the face of happenings which should 
have been clear to him, to go along the road he is traveling, 
blinded by his own grandiose idea of his ability to thwart 
the divine will, 


Nor can we believe that all this is simply the working 
out of an inevitable and inexorable fate. The crux of the 
Situation is simply this: Apollo knew thet Oedipus would 
kill his father and marry his mother, but Apollo's knowledge 
does not compel Oedipus to do the deeds. Foreknowledge 
Should not be confused with cause. Oedipus chooses to do 
these terrible deeds by failing to have faith in a god whose 
reasons he cannot fathom, and Apollo knows that Oedipus is 
just the sort of headstrong person who will act in precisely 
such a way. He knows that telling Oedipus the deeds which 
Oedipus is going to do will solicit the will of Oedipus to an 
open revolt against the pronouncement of the oracle. Oedipus, 
as he is pictured by Sophocles, would never for a moment have 
surrendered his will to the divine will. But there is never 

’ any doubt that he is doing these acts of his own free will, 
that is, he is living out his life according to his ow lights 
and his choice. Once he has sinned by refusing to conform his 
will to the divine, he is lost. He is blinded by his pride 
and his self-sufficiency, and it makes no difference that he 
doesn't know that the man he killed is his father and the 
woman he married is his mother. 3y his first sin, his re- 
nunciation of Apollo's oracle, he becomes as blinded and be- 
fuddled as if he were drunk. And he is responsible for 
whatever acts he commits in this state of blindness, because 
he deliberately put himself into a cmdition where the Ate on 
his soul would blind him to any further distinction between 
good and evil. This mental blindness is even the real cause 

for the physical blindness which he inflicts on himself, and 

which he admits is his own deed, saying "Apollo brought these 

woes of mine to pass, but no other hand struck these eyes but 

mine, wretch that I am." (0.T, 1329-1332) 


Throughout the Oedipus Tyrannos are passages emphasiz- 
ing, with the best of Sophoclean irony, the folly of living 
independently of the oracles. Oedipus scoffs at "the hearth 
of the Pythian seer" (0.T. 965), when he is informed of the 
death of Polybus. Jocasta, equally sacrilegious in this 
scene, urges him to rely upon himself and Fortune, 


"What should mortal fear," she cries, "for whom the decrees 
of Fortune are supreme, and who has clear foresight of 
nothing? It's best to live at random, as one may." 

(0.T. 977-979) 


Yet all such boasting is empty; at the end it is Creon who 
speaks with wisdom: "Crave not to be master in all things, for 
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the mastery which you did win has not followed you through life." 
(O.T, 1522-1523) 


In Antigone the entire plot revolves eround the concept 
of the ascendancy of divine law over human law. The ritualis- 
tic burial of her brother end the sacrifice of her own life 

es the result of such an act is the free choice of Antigone, 
who demands reverence for things divine from a ruler obsessed 
with power, pride, and material prosperity. And even though 
Creon is spurred to action by the warning of Teiresias, his 
repentance comes too late to avert the catastrophe. 


The Oedipus Coloneus shows us the same self-sufficient 
and dominating king whom we met in Oedivus Tyrannos. Although 

broken physicelly by his self-inflicted blindness, his age, and 

his exile, he has the seme fiery and unyielding temper of 

his youthful days when he invokes curses upon the fratricidal 

war of his two sons. (0.C. 1383-1396) Only at the very end, 

when he realizes in some sort of unexpleinedc mystical ex- 

perience that his appointed hour hes come, only then does he 

become in some way purified and finally conforms his stubborn , 
will to the will of Heaven. Illumined by this infused mystical 

light, he follows en unseen Hermes and leads the way to the 

place appointed for his death. (0.C. 1518-1555) 


In the dramas dealing with the House of the Labdakids, 
Sophocles hes given us the seme moral lesson which Aeschylus 
gave in the Oresteie. Orestes was a man who obeyed the 
decrees of Heaven, who made his will conform to the divine 
will, end who became blest through the intervention of the 
Givine eid of Apollo and Athene. Oedipus is the opposite 

of Orestes. Aelying only uvon himself, he spurned all 
divine guidance end suffered countless woes until the day 

of his final illuminetion. Both stories seem to point to 
the need of a faith in things spiritual rather than ea hope 
in things materiel. 


Homer and Hesiod geve the Greeks their gods; military 
success, great wealth, self-sufficiency, and pride engendered 
a hybris in the heart of the Athenian state which led to a 
G@ivorcement of religion and life and brought about the advent 
of secularism under Pericles. And thus it is that among 

the holy books of the world a place should be found for 

the evenzels of Aeschylus and Sophocles, apostles of Delphi, 
who gave back to the Greeks their gods. 
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*"Sugar-Coating" Latin 


by Louise Keller Dreisbach, Gibralter, Pennsylvania 


In view of the current demand for what is termed a 
"practical" education, we teachers of Latin continually face 
the necessity of having to justify our subject not only to 
our students but to many parents and, unfortunately, to some 
of our guidance counselors and administrators. It is no 
secret that many of our school officials are gradually 
yielding to the demands of misguided taxpayers who are in no 
way qualified to determine what their children should be 
taught. It is these same taxpayers who judge the efficiency 
of a school not by the excellence of its Latin department or 
its commercial course, but by the size of its shops, the 
brilliance of its band uniforms, or the success of its 
athletic teams. 


However, those of us who love Latin and are convinced 

: that our subject deserves and must maintain its position of 
respect in the curriculum should be the first to acknowledge 
that we must revitalize our teaching of it. Such a statement 
must not be misconstrued as being a tacit admission of the 

reputed "deadness" of the language. It is simply recognition 

of the fact, long known to teachers of all subjects, that 

motivation is essential to effective teaching, 


"Sugar-coating" and motivation are practically synony- 
mous. "Sugar-coating" implies a process which makes a pill 
easier to swallow. And who among us would deny that nowadays 
many tem-agers consider any academic subject a pill? In this 
teen-age world characterized by an aversion to any form of 
physical or mental labor, we often find ourselves scanning 
the linguistic horizon with a feeling closely akin to despair. 
Lest we judge our students too harshly, however, let us 
digress for a moment and examine what I believe to be one of 
the principal reasons for this rather alarming contempt for 
learning that seems to prevail among them, 


We are all aware of the fact that teen-agers are thrown 
into paroxysms of joy by the simian antics of our current 
crop of comedians. Have you ever paused to examine the basic 
principle of the laugh-provoking technique of these teen-age 
idols? It's stupidity, isn't it? Is it strange then that 
when a youngster sees such displays of stupidity reaping a 
harvest of sky-rocketing salaries and the adulation of the 
crowd that he finds it difficult to see the importance of 
plumbing the depths of Latin literature? Small wonder, 
indeed, that he attempts to substitute ignorance and uncouth 
or infantile behavior for outstanding scholastic achievement 
in order to win the approval of his own group! Winning the 
approval of the group is of far greater importarice to the 
average teen-ager than winning an "A" in Latin. 
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In addition to this contempt for learning on the part 
of the students, we face the additional problem posed by 
parents and administrators, many of whom must have been 
subjected to the old "Latin-for-discipline" routine, and 
who, as a result, feel not only that Latin is dead, but 
that it should be buried, 


What can we do in the face of this perplexing situation? 
Obviously, we must "sell" Latin to everyone concerned. This 
task is not nearly so difficult as it sounds, for actually 

we must sell Latin only to the students. Once we have 
accomplished this, we are well on the way towards achieving 
our goal, for, if we sell Latin to the students they will 
sell it to their parents and administrators. 


There is no doubt that this idea of selling our subject 
to the students presents a terrific challenge, but it is in 
this selling campaign that "sugar-coating" plays an important 

role. Let us now consider some of the general principles of 
"Ssugar-coating" which are applicable not only to the teaching 4 
of Latin but to the teaching of any subject in the curriculun, 


First of all, let's start our classes with a bang! Let 

us never underestimate the importance of the impression we 

make upon a class the very first day--especially upon a first- 
year Latin class, It is during that first class period that 

we must kindle the spark which we are to fan in every suc- 
ceeding period into a brightly-glowing flame of love for Latin. 
It is in this first encounter with our students that we must 
assure them that they are about to undertake the study of a 
subject that is just as important, as vital, and as interesting 
as any other subject in the curriculum, and then we must begin 
at once to prove our statement. 


An effective method of introducing the new subject and, 
at the same time, of arousing interest is to ask a number of 
Questions based upon the students! everyday experiences, such 
as: "Have you ever wondered what the Rx symbol on a drugstore 
window means?" "Do you know the origin of the custom of carry- 
ing the bride across the threshold?" These questions and a 
host of similar ones will tend to banish from the minds of 

the students any preconceived notions of having a dead language 
thrust upon them, 


If our first meeting with a class is to have the desired 
result, it is essential that we set the stage as attractively 

as possible. It should be obvious to a student from the . 
moment he crosses our threshold the first day that he is in 

the Latin room, The results of a few hours spent in adorning 
the walls with colorful posters and the shelves with interest- 
ing projects produced by previous classes will more than 
justify the effort. In addition to furnishing for our students 
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an environment conducive to learning Latin, an attractive 
classroom provides good publicity for us throughout the 
school by arousing the curiosity and admiration of the 
younger students. 


After getting our classes off to a good start, let us 
resolve to be encouraging and appreciative. A mere sug- 
gestion that our students be on the lookout for newspaper 
items, cartoons, or advertisements pertaining to Latin will 
bring forth a veritable deluge of such material, provided 
We accept the most meager contribution enthusiastically and 
reward the donor with a word of sincere appreciation and 
praise. Even the student who becomes hopelessly lost in 
the labyrinthine vaths of class routine feels that he is a 
part of the class so long as he can contribute an occasion- 
al item of interest. By all means, let's find a niche for 
every contribution, however small. 


No discussion of the basic principles of motivation 
would be complete without a word about what is perhaps the 
most important one of all--inspiration. Little can be said 
about inspiration, for it is something which emanates from 
the personality of the teacher and which, because of its 
intangible and nebulous quality, defies description. One 


teacher cannot tell another how to inspire, for inspiration 
must come from the very depths of one's being and must be 
born of a deep love for one’s subject. Suffice it to say 
that if we are to be successful with our classes we must 
inspire them. No doubt every one of us here chose to become 
a teacher of Latin as a result of having been inspired by 
one of our teachers. And it is most likely that the teacher 
from whom the inspiration came was one whom we met in our 
early study of Latin, for it is then that the most lasting 
impression is made, 


Another general method of motivating a class is to keep 
the students conscious of the value of the subject by 
continually pointing out associations between Latin and 
their own everyday experiences, It is this principle which 
leads us to the specific methods of "sugar-coating" Latin. 


Before I suggest some of these methods, let me inject 
a word of caution. "Sugar-coating" is not meant to replace 
teaching, but to facilitate it. After all, the sugar 
coating on a pill is simply intended to make easier and more 
pleasant the swallowing of the dose. We must not sugar-coat 
our Latin courses to such an extent that we lower our 
standards. The sooner our students are made to realize that 
paradigms and vocabulary are just as essential to Latin as 
the multiplication tables are to arithmetic, the better it 
will be for them. 
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All of us are familiar with and grateful for the various 
publications which contain or make available all sorts of 
"sugar-coating" devices. Special mention should be made of 
the wealth of material offered by the American Classical 
League Service Bureau, A publication of theirs which I have 
used repeatedly with great success is A Trip Through Roman 
History. The humorous sound effects which punctuate the 
narrator's story have never failed to evoke gales of laughter 
from my ninth-graders, 


The section in The Classical Journal entitled "Hints for 
Teachers" has also proved invaluable to me. I once spent 
several hours in the Library of the University of Pennsylvania 
perusing piles of back copies of the Journal and was rewarded 
with findings which, together with more recent items, I have 
put to use throughout my years of teaching. As I mention 
some of these, you will note the effectiveness or "catchiness" 
of the titles, and even though you may not be familiar with 
all of them, vou may be able to find in them hints for making 
up games or puzzles of your own, 


"Latin Football" is one of my favorites, for I find it 
to be a very effective method of reviewing vocabulary, and 


quite a relief from the poor old over-worked spelling bee. I 
shall not go into a lengthy discussion of the rules of the 
game, which closely parallel those of real football. Rules 
have also been worked out for Latin basketball, baseball, and 
track, 


A number of quiz games based upon popular radio or tele- 
vision shows have been used: Information Please; What's My 
Name?; Double or Nothing. 


The Classical Journal’s "Hint of the Month" has con- 
tributed several tricky items, such as the suggestion that we 
have a class decline "coca-cola" and "hocus-pocus" when the 
first and second declensions become a bit dull. 


One of the suggestions which proved so popular with one 
of my classes that it lasted throughout the year was that of 
asking the students to collect "homographic-heterosemanto- 
phonoglosses." These are words that are spelled the same in 
English and in a foreign language, but have a different sound 
and a different meaning, A few English-Latin ones are: miles, 
eat, pace, ire, and dare. 


Sometimes current magazines, such as The Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's publish puzzles which we can add 
to our files. One that I've used is entitled "Name These 
American Cities. It consists of such items as: City of old 
Greece and seat wn Georgia University (Athens), and a 
general of Carthage and city in Missouri (Hannibal). 
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There is an old-fashioned method, used since time 
immemorial in the little red schoolhouse. It is the flash- 
card. I have found that with patience it is possible to 
get practically every member of the class to participate. 
There is something about the lowly flash-card that even the 
Slowest students find fascinating. 


In conclusion, I should like to say that I feel very 
deeply all the things that I have said about "sugar-coating" 
Latin. I believe that it is essential that we do everything 
in our power to prove to our students that Latin is vital 
even in the atomic age. May each of us as a result of this 
meeting repeat the words of Dr. Donnis Martin, of Winthrop 
College, who stated at a forum some time ago: "I feel as if 
Latin, like the Phoenix, is arising from the ashes," 
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Kornej Cukovskij, Interpreter of Whitman. 


by John C, Fiske, Iowa State College 


‘i Some time toward the end of the last century Kornej 
Cukovskij, then a boy of seventeen, first opened Leaves of 
Grass, According to his own later account, reading this volume 
made him feel himself "a new man." He wes at first, he says, 
more impressed by Whitman the artist and craftsman then by 
Whitman the teacher and prophet; but soon Whitman transported 
him beyond time and space. "When Lilacs Last in The Dooryard 
Bloom'd" was a "requiem of genius" ("zenial'- nyj rekviem). 
"Songz of Myself," was to him "vast and symphonic," and rocked 
him "as on ocean waves." Of two other poems he cries ecstat- 
ically, "But 'Children of Adam'! But 'Calamus'!" 


Cukovskij had, somewhat before this time, taught himself 
English, and he read his Whitman in the orizinal. Indeed, 
there was no Russian translation aveilable to him, although 
many of his countrymen had become aware of the poet. Ivan 
Turgenev, incongruously enough, had been the first to suggest 
a translation and even, perhaps, to try his hand at it, 
elthouzh he soon dropped the idea. Lev Tolstoj found Whitman 
in many ways congenial and spoke of him as an "original and 
courageous poet," although Tolstoj is said also to have 
complained of whitman's obscurity and of his apvarent lack of 
a "clear philosovhy of life." Verious others, including the 
revolutionary Petr Lavrov, had also mentioned Whitman with 
avproval. 


As early as 1904 Cukovskij published a translation of 
"Pioneers! O Pioneers!" 3y 1906 he had entered the field of 
literary criticism. In an article, "Russkaja whitmaniana," 
he is already posing as something of an authority on Whitman, 
with detailed and carping criticisms of other Russians who 
had discussed the poet, and a special attack on Konstantin 
Bal'mont, who had, two years earlier, made several transla- 
tions of Whitman's verse. Cukovski3 accuses Bal'mont of 
"ack of feeling for the language he translates," and goes on 
to illustrate his point with numerous rather hair-splitting 
exemples. But Bal'mont does not seem to have been much 
affected by the attack. He went his own ecstatic way, call- 
ing Whitman "a South Pole where flowers bloom in hidden 
valleys in the ice" and "an organ, combining all instruments," 
. and he published his Whitman translations in book form in 
1911. In the meantime a certain "Elena ©." had come to 
Bel'mont's defense, taking Cukovskij to task for certain 
: errors of his own, Such as the assumption that "force" rhymes 
with "doors." 


Cukovskij published his own first book of Whitman 


translations in 1907. I have not seen this book, but I am 
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ready to accept its author's later statement that it was bad, 
although it was popular among "aesthetic symbolists and some 
revolutionary circles," Sukovskij wes at this time becoming 
known 2s a Social Revolutionary, and his early translations 
include the most "revolutionary" of Whitman's poems. On at 
least one occasion he was hailed into court, and a 1913 
edition of his translations was censored and "condemned to 
annihilation." 


Gukovskij's attack on Bal'mont's book was even more 
severe than his criticisms of Bal'mont's earlier translations. 
The younger man was able to show that Bal'mont had taken much 
of his introduction directly from John Symonds, and he took 
violent exception to Bal'mont's interpretation of Whitman 
as the prophet of "idealized democracy." For Sukovskij, White 
man was now the singer of the barricades, with a specific 
message for the awakening masses of Russia. 


Y 

It was Cukovskij, rather than Bal'mont, who was moving 
with the times. From 1913 on, the history of Whitman in 
Russia revolves around what Cukovskij has said and written 
on Whitman. Especially in those turbulent years immediately 
preceding the Revolution there was fertile ground for the 
propagation of Whitman. Revolutionaries could use his calls 
to Europeans to resist tyrannical oppression, and the 
Futurists, throwing off the old language and rhythms, chant- 
ing stone and steel an heir own egos, could find in him 
a worthy predecessor. ukovskij says that Velemir Khlebnikov 
enjoyed listening to Whitman in English, even though he did 
abe fully understand the language. Guite probably it was 

ukovskij himself who read Whitman aloud to his Futurist 

friend, and he finds many points in common between the two 
poets. 


Another and more famous poet, biggie Majakovskij, was 
at this time an enthusiastic listener to Cukovskij's reading 
of Whitmen in English or Russian. He would be especially 
impressed, says Cukovskij, by such lines as "Scent of these 
armpits aroma finer than prayer," which appealed to his own 
wey of thinking and writing in that year 1913. A year later 
Cukovskij found the young poet still curious about Whitman: 
How did Whitman read his poems in public? Was he often 
hissed? Did he wear extravagant clothes? Did he reject 
Shakespeare end Byron? In other words, was he like Majakov- 
skij? 


Majakovskij seems to have decided firially that Whitman 
was not energetic enough for him; that he made too many 
concessions to convention. But he liked especislly Whitman's 
identification of himself with the universe, his catalog of 
strange juxtapositions. On the whole it would seem that 
Ma jakovskij looked on Whitman with characteristic egotism, 
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out there is little question that Leaves of Grass elso exer- 
Cised some influence on him. Cukovskij cites, as a minor 
example, the line "Idu krasivjj, dvedcatiletnij," which 
seems to stem directly from Whitman's "I,,now in perfect 
health, thirty-seven years old begin." Sukovski j also cites 
the poem "Celovek" and various other poems of Ma jakovskij 

es showing whitman's influence, but he is careful to avoid 
any suggestion that Whitman is more than one of many "prede- 
cessors" from whom Majakovskij drew to create his own 
essentially original verse. While it is rather refreshing 
to see a critic avoiding the temptation to exaggerate the 
influence.of one poet over another, one need not look far to 
explain Sukovskij's caution. Russian critics ere likely to 
insist somewhat chauvinistically on the originality of their 
native writers. This has been especially true during the 
Soviet period, inwich most of Cukovskij's remarks on 
Majakovskij appeered. 


At the time of the Bolshevik Revolution, Whitman was, 
with the possible exception of Poe, the Amgricen poet best 
7 known to the Russian intelligentsia. Now Cukovskij, with the 
aid of the younz Futurists and others, was able to bring him 
to the attention of the triumphant revolutionaries. Gor'kij 
had sponsored a new edition of Cukovskij's translations in 
1916. A second printing eppeared within a few months. Soon 
"3eat! Beat! Drums!", "Pioneers! O Pioneers! and "France" 
became ponuler revolutionary recitations in Moscow and 
Petrograd. In Totma, Smol'nyj, Kislovodsk and Baku, Whitman's 
verses appeared in broadsides and cheap editions during the 
years 19°18 to 1922. Students in Petrograd formed a Whitman 
Society, and in the same city, in 1919, the Petrograd Soviet 
issued what it called the fourth edition of Cukovskij's 
translations. 


This edition of 1919, the earliest I have been able 
to find in this country, was apparently the largest up to 
that time. The critical and biographical sketch, which 
covers more than fifty pages, is an interesting combination 
ca extensive scholarship and Marxist slanting. When 

ukovskij remarks that he has "ten large volumes" on Whitman 
lying on his table, it is easy to believe him. His reading 
has obviously been both broad and intensive, and his famil- 
{arity with the American literary scene of Whitman's day is 
considerable. 


Cukovski } presents Whitman as the preacher of a cosmic 
democracy, foretelling the rise of the political and social 
, programs of the working class, the father of the "true" (i.e., 

revolutionary) Futurists of 1919, Going on to discuss Bucke's 

and Carpenter's comparison of Whitman with Christ, 3uddha, 

and the founders of other religions, he declares that these 
were all essentially nationalistic, while Whitman's democracy 
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includes everything. His discussion of Whitman's life includes 
a rather exaggerated emphasis on the poet's hospital work 

and stresses everywhere Whitman's suvnosed devotion to 

poverty and a "proletarian" way of life. The account of 
Whitman's funeral, with the reading of Leaves of Grass at 

the poet's grave, leads the critic to ask: "And what holy 

book is this? Of what do its vrophecies consist? How has 

it gladdened the gontemporary world?" In his answers to 

these ouestions, Cukovskij reveals his own enormous edmir- 
ation for Whitman and sets out to promote him as a pre-Ssoviet 
saint. 


Humanity, and especially Russia, says Cukovskij, hed 
long awaited the Leaves. Democracy was »dound eventuelly to 
find its bard, as Greek paganism had its Homer, Medieval 
Catholicism its Dante. Whitman's democracy is beyond 
politics; it is a truly religious conviction. His rhythms 
defy convention; they are of the blood and therefore time- 
less. Time does not exist for Whitman; America is equated 
with the Judea of Jesus' time. 


Attacking the cuestion of Whitman the sinzer of the 
gillions vs. whitman the zglorifier of the individual, 
Cukovski j | elaborates rather than resolves the paradox. He 
says: "This is not an idle question; for an individual 
humen soul is more vrecious than ell manner of most ideal 
phelensteries, end woe to the demos if it swallow the soul!" 
In such metephysicel ponderings cpuld a favored left critic 
indulge in 1919. And of course Cukovskij makes no claim 
that Whitmen found the answer. Whitman would allow no dimi- 
nution of the humen soul; vet his God-men, all with ecual 
spuls, leck distinctness or individuality. In the end 
Cakovski 3 is forced to accept Whitman's casual admission 
thet he contradicts himself, but the critic inclines to the 
belief thet, with Whitman, the masse is, in the end, trium- 
phant. 


Discussing Whitman's style, Cukovskij accepts Oscar 
Wilde's view that there was art even in Whitman's deniel of 
ert, end sees the poet achieving simplicity and force through 
e consciously crude and unpoetic vocabulery. Throuth his 
orgenic rhythms whitman imperts impulses ngther than imezes 
end identifies himself with e211 mankind. Cukovski j finds 
that whitmen's attitude toward sex partakes of this same 
organic and universél ouality. Sex was, for whitman, a ’ 
means for moving from the appearance to the reality and to 
human godhead. At the same time woman, the woman of the 
future, is emancipated from the boudoir end becomes the frank, 
ethletic, robust partner of man on this earth. The question 
of Whitman's homosexuality the critic perhaps too easily 
rejects, accepting whitman's own words on the subiect, 
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Twenty-five poems are included in this edition, and 
the selection is by no means limited to Whitman's more 
"revolutionary" poems. There is some emphasis on the more 
anti-clerical poems, such as "Song of The Open Road," while 
numberous selections from "Song of Myself" and elsewhere may 

be taken es singing the apocalypse of the common man, 

Such poems as "Europe," reviling kings as they do, are of 

course included, as well as several which mizht be coystrued 

as weeping for the victims of a vicious system. 3ut Cukovskij 
does not stress this aspect, In a footnote to the poem, 
"You Felons on Trial in Court," Cukovskij notes that Whitman 
here sheres Dostoevskij's sense of responsibility for the 

Sins of all. Whitman's ponderings on immortality are re- 
presented in such poems as "To One Shortly to Die," end there 
are several, like "From Pent= up Aching Rivers, which 

concern themselves chiefly with sex. In these early deys 

of the Revolution, sexual emancipation was still a part of 

the Bolshevik creed. A few of Whitman's best poems, as, 

for example, "Out of The Cradle Endlessly Rocking," are 

rether surprisingly omitted. In general, however, the selection 
seems fairly representative. 


Cukovskij is a careful and able trensldétor, He no 
lonzer makes any effort - - as he is reported to have done 
earlier - - to reduce whitman to conventionel rhyme and 
meter. The essential rhythm is in generel maintained with- 
out undue freedom in translation. Some of Whitman's more 
ewkward and unfelicitous expressions, such as "obscene in 
your rooms" or "O culpable I acknowledge, I expose" are 
smoothed out in translation, What is lost here of whitman 
may be considered a gain for poetry in general, That ther re 
was room for improvement in his translations, Cukovskij was 
to show in later editions. 


v 

Cukovskij follows his translation with eighteen pages 
of notes. These include a review of earlier Russian 
opinions of Whitman, two sections of which deserve special 
mention. The first refutes rather brusquely Gor'kij's 
earlier contention that Whitman mgved from individualistic 
guietism to activist socialism. Cukovskij insists that 
Whitman was, throughout his life, opposed to socialism or 
any other form of social organization; this despite the 
critic's statement earlier in the book that Whitman was 
prophet of the political and sociel programs of the working 

: class. In the other section he quarrels with the painter 
Repin's argument that Whitman was the poet of democracy. Of 
cosmic democracy, yes. 3ut, says democracy -=- 

‘ in the political sense -- leads to Cepitalist exploitation, 
while Whitman was the poet of Male and brotherhood. He 
broadens and opens the heart, and allthis must lead to 
Communism, not to democracy. The word "democracy" had not 

yet achieved in Russia the favorable connotation that would 
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be epplied in the forties. 


Through the twenties Whitman's popularity remained un- 
diminished in Russia. ukovskij's translations went through 
several new editions, with embellishments and constant imvrove- 
ments in translation. Poets of the "Smithy," the 
"Proletkults," and other left-wing groups of the NEP period 
learned much from Whitman directly as well as from the Fut- 
urists. Beginning in 1929, however, the dominance of RAPP 
and the later evolution of the principle of Socialist Realism 
virtuelly did away with all experimental writing and even 
pushed poetry itself into the background. The narrowing of 
the limits within which a Soviet writer mizht compose allowed 
little room for study of Whitman's ebullient style or of his 
rather vazue and paradoxical ecualitarian individualism, Yet 
Whitman's creed, in certain of its aspects, accorded well 
enouch with Gor'kij's much-cuoted words: "Man! The word 
has a proud sound!" In so far as Socialist Realism professed 
itself to be e humenism, whitmen wag still grist to its mill, 
and three or four more editions of Cukovskiji's book anpeered 
between 1931 end 1936. In 1939 Cukovskij was reminiscing in 
e short article avout his own end Russia's experience with 
his beloved poet, 


The war brought forth a yecrudescence of interest in 
American writers, end in 1944+ Cukovskij put ovt whet he calls 
his tenth edition of Whitman's works, perheps the most com- 
plete work on Whitman in any foreign lanzgueze. Cukovskij's 
enthusiasm for and devotion to whitman ere here unabated. He 
opens his prefece with the statement that Whitman has finelly 
been awarded the place he deserves in world literature, and 
cells to witness the enthusiasm of the "broad masses" at the 
recent unveiling of Whitmen's statue in New York. The critic 
further boasts that whitman in Russia before general 
recognition wes accorded him. ukovskij is modest enough 
not to add that this recognition in Russia was chiefly the 
result of his own efforts. 


The introduction to this edition includes discussion 
of the general problem of translating whitmen, ukovskij 
believes that whitmen's terse, elliptical language defies 
literal translation, inasmuch as such a translation involves 
loss of the original rhythm. He cites such expressions as 
"fierce-throated beauty" and "batgseyed priests" es examples 
of Whitman's untrensletabdility. Cukovskij has chosen, he says, 
to retain the originel rhythms as nearly as possible, 
sacrificing on occasion the less veluable images and phrases, 


In this latest edition the biogranhicel chapter, "Walt 
Whitman; His Life and Work," is longer and better documented 
then in earlier editions, The critic seems to have drawn 
heavily on Newton Arvin end Hugh Fausset, although he accuses 
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the former of stressing Whitman the social thinker at the 
expense of Whitman the poet. Strange words for a Soviet 
critic, especially as Gukovski j is himself still much con- 
cerned with the question of Whitman's revolutionary cualities. 
Ultimately he decides that althouzh Whitman showed sympathy 
for Buropean revolutionaries, he was, at home, nothinz more 
than a reformer of a more or less trade-unign variety, blinded 
oy the optimism of his expanding country. Cukovskij no 
longer devotes any space to the discussion of Whitman and 

the soul, 


This edition is expanded to include sixty-eight of 
Whitman's poems, plus eighteen pages of prose selections, I 
can find no very avpropriate zenerelizations as to she nature 
of the additions. Suffice it to sey that the collection 
represents a very fair sampling of Whitman, and that the trans- 
lation is the culmination of @ series of improvements running 
through the various editions. Cukovskij has been consistently 
successful in moving closer to the original, both in image 
and sound. The volume concludes with a collection of 
selections and critical reviews of works on Whitman, both 
Russian and foreign, 


This is, so far as I have discovered, Cukovskij's 
latest effort concerning Whitman. I know of no other America: 
writer who has been more thorouzhly studied or more accurately 
translated in the Soviet Union, Cukovskij has throughout 
shown himself adept in bending to the winds of official 
criticel dicta; yet he has, at the same time, managed to 
preserve intact his obviously sincere devotion to Whitman as 
a poet, and he has succeeded in raising Whitman's fame in 
Russia to a pinnacle shared by few other foreign poets. 
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The Realism of Mayan Writing 


by Thomas 3. Irving, University of Minnesota 


The chief literary works of the Guatemalan highlands 
ere two_in the Kiché dialect and one from the rival Cakchikel 
nation.! The most famous is the Popol-Vuh, which resembles 
a combination of Homeric myths and the historical portions 
of the Old Testament; while the other Kiché work is a ritual 
Play celled Warrior of Rabinal. The Cakchikel annals are 
entitled the Memorial of Solold, from the town where they 
were transcribed hizh above Lake Atitldn; they start with hero 
myths and bring us historically to well beyond the Spanish 
conouest. 


I propose to show how we can learn about early Guatemelan 
history by studying these texts attentively. For almost two 
thousend years, the Mayan area of influence extended over 
most of Yucatan, Chiapas, and Guatemala, plus parts of Honduras 
and Salvador. Despite the imaginative element and supernatural 
solutions to several problems, this literature is not fanci- 
ful but laid upon a basic reality which in many cases is 
contemporary. Thus these documents have a real value in re- 
constructing the life of an important cultural region of the 
world. 


Anyone who hes made the triv to the mountains of 
Verapes or over the hump between Solold and. Totonicapdén knows 
the "cloudy horizon with its landscape of mists thet roll 
and spill in constent view" which Rabinal-Ach{ observed 
from his Palace of Cakyug. These people know how numb one's 
fingers cen get on a mountain top without any fire, and 
the ravines described in their stories still hinder the 
work of the Guatemalan highway department. 


We meet the same animals in the forest, especially 
severel kinds of felines. They know bats, noisy and color- 
ful birds, amphibians and insects. Reptiles are specifically 
divided into large boas, smaller harmless snakes and deadly 
little vipers, olus the plodding turtle. Around the 
house we find the dog and turkey, as well as vermin like 
mice and lice. These creatures have a netural hierarchy 
based upon who eats whom, from the louse up throuzh the toed 
end snake to the hawk. We ere elso given an exvlenation 
for such cherecteristics ss the nouse's vink eyes end bald 
tail, the toad's hopping, and the bobtails on deer and rabbits. 


In the country, the early Guatemalans tilled the soil 
by first cutting down the underbrush with axes end then 
turning the soil over with a hoe, a method still used in 
outlying districts like Petén. Their crops consisted of 
corn, beans, chile, chocolate, honey, fruit end tobacco, 
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The zompopos, those leaf-cutting ants, scurry about trim- 
ming the flowers as they still plague gardeners in Central 
America, The farm houses have the same open framework 
where the boys can watch the mouse climbing up to untie the 
ball. Babies are kept like papooses, es we cen see when 
Kocaib accepts his illegitimate nephew as his son, lifting 
him up cradle end all. 


In our texts we get a good picture of how Guatemala 
was first settled: land was cle@red and towns arose as 
roads spread out, just as on our own frontiers in North 
America. Great ravines with distant mountains gird the 
ancient Kiché empire; the whole region lends itself to poetry, 
and in many ways we might consider Guatemale the classical 
land of America. The Kichés' first cities were built on 
hilltops like Mt. Hecawitz in Verapaz, for purposes of defense 
egainst the original inhabitants of the country; Cekyug in 

the play Warrior of Rabinal was one of these fortresses, and 
this drama makes much of the difficulties of climbing the 
mountains, 


We wetch the growth of the Kiché nation from tribal 
beginnings to its hegemony of the Guatemalen highlands. 
Their Great Houses were clans or subtribes which split up when 
the families grew too large, until finally there were twenty-four 
of them, They were proud when they reached the stage where 

they built the permanent structures of stone and mortar at 

their final capital of Gumarceah. These communal dwellings 

can be seen in almost any town of the region today, end the 
quarrels which originated in them led to the revolt against 

King Kikab and ended in Cakchikel eutonomy. 


They had ea highway system, end pre-Spanish trade was 
fairly brisk, as we can gather from Kikab's desire to close 

the roads to those who would not pey him tolls. Since his own 
people wanted free trade, the Cakchikels were utilized as a 
military force on which he could rely. Nevertheless King Hobtch 
said it was his duty to protect his sudjects while they were 

out eerning their living in trade. According to the Memorial 

of Solold, commerce lapsed because of the Spaniards' acts of 
violence, and recovered only when a new governor, Alonso de 
Maldonado, errived in 1536 with milder rule. 


Their luxury trades were textiles, sculpture and engrav- 
ing. Their favorite commodities were chocolate and feathers, 
and their wealth lav in precious stones like jade and emeralds, 
which were preferred to gold and silver. However, they had 

no currency except cocoa beans, and they counted by scores and 
by scores of scores, taking their next digit at four thousand. 
The Aztecs sent "Yaouis" or merchant envoys as ambassadors, 

and the heroes in our play are proud of the Mexican axes and 
maces they have purchased from them. They carried heavy loads 
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on their shoulders, securing them with mecapalls or tumplines 
such as are used for toting canoes in our northern woods; 
this is how merchants still walk from Totonicapdn or Momos- 
tenango to the markets of Guatemala City, laden with heaps 

of furniture, crockery or blankets. Similarly, Nimapam Ish- 
Cacao comes like any old vendor to sell her tortillas in 
Gumarcaah, and brandishes a stick to chase off the soldier 
who dares molest her, an incident which might be repeated 

in any Central American market right now and probably with 
the same uproar on all sides, 


This psychological realism is reflected in the way the 
boys peer into the reflection in their chile bowl to watch 
the mouse climbing around over their heads; they heve fooled 
their grandmother like prankish youngsters, one going into 
the house to distract her while the other lets the mouse 
loose to climb up into the rooftop; then they trick the mat- 
riarch into fetchinz water so she will not see them retriev- 
ing the bell. The bdlowguns zo everywhere with them, like 
any dangerous toy in any land. When their fathers stroll 
through the woods, they shoot at the birds with reel 
envy of each other. They smoke cigars, lighting them with 
ocote or fat pine kindling, and they get drunk, as in the 
Four Hundred 3Boys' memorable party or when the twins are 
offered a bracer before they race into the fatal vonfire,. 


King Hobtoh's description of his "regal drinks celled 
hummingbirds which are as delicious as they are intoxicating" 
would go well as & licuor advertisement in any contemporary 
nagezine. The Kings of Shibalba guffaw at the twins'discomfort 
‘on the hot bench; we crouch with Hun-Hunahpu end Vucub-Hunahvou 
as the lighted brand is brought to them inthe House of Dark- 
ness, and we watch their eyes shining in the flickering flame 
Yet, for all their superiority, the Maye an Plutos are cur- 
ious adout whet goes on up on Barth, and they are joyous 
enough to whistle when the bonfires consume their foes. 

How impressive Hurricane must have appeared hovering over 
the House of Bats! We can also share the joy of the dog 
wagging its tail after veing revived from the sacrifice. 


The tales are told with great narrative art and Gelignt~ 
ful humor. The Your Hundred Boys are tugging at the log to 
build their house when Zipacna comes alonz to carry it like 
Paul Bunyan. Later they are very lively as they lean over 
the edge of their big hole, shouting down to encourage 
Zipacna in his digging. In fact, the latter does not seem 
so proud, but rather big-hearted in the way he offers his 
services. He shows a lumbering cleverness when he digs the 
second cavity and finally pushes the house down on the 
boys' heads while they are drinking at their varty, for he 
escapes eas Samson did not. His brother Cabracane goes 
stamping over the earth to cause earthouakes, end is magni 
ficent as he waters at the mouth, waiting for the twins 
roast bird. 
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But most of all, we are charmed by Ish-Kik's nobility 
as she substitutes resinous pom for her.own heart, just as 
Abraham sacrificed a ram instead of Isaac. She is a simple, 
good girl who talks the owls out of the immoral act of kill- 
ing, end then like Ruth, goes off to her husband's unknown 
land. Ish-Kik is so pure in heert that the animals carry 
her corn for her, just as pregnant girls are helped in any 
lend; and she gradually fades out as she falls under the | 
domination of her mother-in-law, the old battle-axe Ish- 
Mucaneh. We are similarly charmed by the natvetd of the 
zirls in the War of the Maidens. 


This essential realism shows us that Shibalba was not 
entirely underground: it had flower gardens, lawns where 
spectators gathered, and houses that burned down. Since 

the mythical portion occurred before "dawn," we can assume 
this refers to the "dark azes" before their own day. The 
messenger who advised the Kichés on how to terrorize their 
neighbors was probably wearing a cloak something like a 
Solold jacket, which has the figure of a bat on it. To 
track down 2 eeozrevhical location for Shibalba, we can 
start out with the twins from Carchah in Upper Verspaz, des- 
cending the same steep passages and going throuzh similar 
ravines with rushing rivers that lead us past the caverns 

of Lanquin, which might remind us of an entrance to the 
underworld. Finally we reach the Petén lowlands to the 
north; the fact that the twins' ashes were thrown into a 
river would favor this area over streamless Yucatan. Thus 
we can conclude that Shibalba was most likely a memory of 
the Old Mayan Empire which centered around Tikal and 
Uaxactun, 


The Mayas held primitive debates, espvecially in 
their later kinzdoms, end the council hail of Shibalba 
seems to be a senate chamber. The native leaders in the 
second vart of the Popol-Vuh likewise convoked assemblies. 
In the delegation sent to Kinz Nacshit of Yucatan, or the 
embassy from Mexico in 1510, we see that these nations © 
conducted foreign affairs, a prerogative which returned to 
Central America only with independence from Svein three 
centuries later. 


This culture maintained a balance of political power 
through its double kings; the practice starts with the gods 
. Tepeu and Gucumatz in the genesis of their culture and 
continues through the several sets of twins to the Kiché 
and Cakchikel diarchies. If only one lord is mentioned, 
¥ reference is usually to the elder member like Hun-Cameh or 
a vigorous partner like Kikab; the younger man may be a 
chief of general staff like Rabinal-Acht. The messengers 
from Shibalba with bat-like wings who helped the Kiches bar- 
gain about their fire, and the investiture in the "East" 
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show how the Toltec immigrants learned from their kinsfolk or 
predecessors the method of controlling subject peoples. 


Their accent on wars gave them little room for 
pacifistic sentiments. They had orders of knighthood like 
the Eagles and Jaguars in Warrior of Radinal, and experienced 
veterens' loobies which took matters into their own hands 
against Kikabd. They displayed discipline in their manoeuvres: 
the Kichés' descent in waves down the mountainside upon 
Ishimcheh is impressive enouzh to leave a clear image in one's 
mind. we are also informed concerning their war dress: 
their weapons were bows and arrows, slingshots, lassos, 
maces, Shields and obsidian-tipped lances, and they adorned 
themselves with war-paint, feathered head-dresses and shining 
metal discs. They carried banners and litters with gods 
into battle with them, and played flutes, drums and trumpets. 
In the play we receive an idea of the long-winded challenges 
and warcries they shouted back and forth at each other. 


Yet Kiché-Achf is horrified when he reslizes he is 
drinking out of his grendfather's skull, and states grimly 
thet his own arm end thigh bones will make fine drumsticks! 
We lament his tragic atonement for his "restlessness under 
Heaven and Earth," end mourn the "many brave men" who were 
killed by the Spaniards or hed to flee "under the trees end 
beneath the vines." There is real pathos in the fury which 
gnews their souls. Rabinal-Achf has sufficient emotion to 
throw his armor away when his father suggests he may adopt 
his rival es a werrior; King Hobtoh in turn shows paternel 
concern in requesting his son to be on the lookout against 
ambush, Kikab elso acts kindly towards the Cakchikels, so 
that they speak of him elmost with affection, Ishok-Mun 
displeys such staunch loyelty when Kiché-Achf{ menaces either 
her master or her king thet we wonder whether she might not 
be a man, despite her name. Nor will Kikad's sons allow 
their father to be killed by the soldiers even though they 
themselves are in revolt against him, 


Kiché-/chf{f is worried about being considered menly, 
end shouts back: "I too am brave, I am a man!" when it is 
Suzzested thet he may have fled from erms and war. The 
youths whom he kidnavs end then releases ere too ashamed 
to return home, so they settle down at Panamaka. The rivals 
use gross epithets which I translate merely as "loathsome 
prince, wicked prince!" In contrast, the four Kiche’ 
patriarchs ere described as " handsome men with virile fea- 
tures and keen minds," end ere called "real men" like the 
halach uinic of Yucatan, probably because other people did 
not count. Indeed the worst that could happen to the 
ivalbans was to be forbidden to play ball. 


oh 


we Zet a zood idea of how this geme was played. The 
gear consisted of rubber balls, gloves, straps or pads, 
and rings, as well as wreaths or head ornaments, which show 
the ceremoniel character of the game. They scored through 
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rings set high on opposite walls, and losers ran the risk 
of being sacrificed, which makes one think it was symbolic 
of battle, like the Flowery Wars of the Aztecs. The 
Shibalbans were not ashamed to cheat by trying to kill 
Hunahpu and Ish-3alankeh aheed of time. There was a sac- 
rificial altar at the ball court in Shibalba where the 
twins sought their ancestors' remains; this would be 
Similar to the chapel still perched hizh on the wall of the 
Great Ball Court of Chichén-Itzé4. 


We discover the innate politeness of the Guatemalan 
as the first twins greet their mortal enemies, even though 
the latter will use their greeting as an excuse for kill- 
ing them, Warrior of Rabinal is replete with similar 
courtesy in the face of death, The well-bred young Maya 
had to learn to shoot, paint, carve, sing, and play the 
drum and flute. It was also considered an accomplishment 
if he could work as a silversmith or jeweller. He should 
not till the fields if he could avoid it, as both the 
mouse and the ants insisted. Thus we see that Mayan 
economy was probably based on slave labor, for clearing 
fields from the jungle was work too heavy for women, 


Although mothers, wives, and daughters generally 
receive first mention when both names are given, this is not 
chivalry but matriarchy. Ish-Bakiyalo faces out at once 
under Ish-Mucaneh's authority, as does Ish-Kik eventually; 
but the twins do not. Women have their defined tasks like 
making vottery, twistinz rope, hulling corn end washing 
Clothes;: and the grandmother, domineering as she is, still 
carries lunch to the boys at noon and fetches them water from 
the river. Even Queen Shecahau takes a silent pride in her 
richly embroidered fabrics which Kiché-Achf displays in the 
four corners of the Palace of Cakyug. 


Throughout this literature there runs an underlying 
philosophy, the eternal struggle between good and evil, 
light and dark, modesty and pride. The noble section on the 
price of power teaches us that prayer and fasting are the 
way we pay for happiness. Hun-Batz and Hun-Chowen knew 
all about their brothers' birth, but chose not to use this 
knowledge. Was this presumption the price of their pride? 
In the sentence against the Shibalbans, the latter are 
accused of envy and tyranny and of inciting men to sin and 
strife because their hearts are "black and white at the 
same time," so that now the mighty have fallen, only evil 
people will associate with them. The mighty who fall in 
contemporary revolutions resort to the same sort of grovel- 
ling as did the noble of Shibalba who tried to beg off 

from his fate after the twins had defeated his people. 


Yet wicked as the Shibalbans are, the Kichés and 
Cakehikels use the same tactics on their neighbors later 
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on and find to their sorrow that the Spaniards apply them 
in their turn. when the latter arrive, the Mayas complain 
that "none of this was done properly or fairly," and declare 
there is "no truth in the words of the foreigners." More- 
over, the Kings of Shibalba were not properly vanquished, 
for even Hurricane had to help turn the tide that was run- 
ing against the twins, while Hunahpu's new head did not 
permit him to risk it playing ball. These people, like 

many before and since them, are looking for the saving 
miracle, or a secret weapon like their wasps. 


In fact, their morality is as inconsistent as our 

own, and cuite as expedient. Rabinal-Achf does not tell 
Kinz Hobdtoh the truth when he claims his rival admitted will- 
ingly who he was. The twins do not put good teeth into 
Vucub-Cakish's mouth, end Hurricene tells them to promise 
Cebrecane anything in order to be rid of him. They also 
expect the women to wait on them, and by our standards are 
somewhat disrespectful, if they can get away with it. Kiché- 
Ach{ comes proudly before King Hobtoh and boasts thet his 
renown has preceded him. The twins are auite conceited as 
they try to flatter Hurricane, agreeing perfectly with his 
orders, like any pelace attendant who tries to anticivete 
what a superior will be wanting, 


The lonely gods set this pattern when they created 
a perfect mean so they would be worshipvoed, and then impaired 
his vision so he would not know everything. Tohil, the 
American Prometheus, tekes pity on the poor Kichés in the 
bitter frost, and then exacts homage from the surrounding 
peoples for his gift of fire. The gods desire man's blood 
more than any other offering, and it is Ish-Kik who has 
misgivings about this ritual murder when it comes close to 
her. Perhaps in ell religions it is the pure in heart who 
will reach bdliss., 


Finally, whet do death and birth mean? Hunahpu's skull 
was the same as thet of any prince or other mortal: dead 
bones scare the living, whereas a child is but a drop of 
spittle at conception. An understending of eugenics is 
glimpsed when the Princess of the Precious Plumes "dances" 
symbolicelly with Kiché-Achf{, and to some extent when the 
native lords send their maidens Ish-Tah and Ish-Puch to 

be seduced by the Kiché patriarchs. These leaders expect 
only one result when males, no matter how divine, £0 swim- 
ming with a pair of naked girls, and we feel they rather 
hoped to have demizods for grandchildren, 


A unity of culture shows through these classics, 
with their common ancestors and reverence for the heavenly 
bodies, their method of counting by scores and their fascin- 
ation with green plumes and jade. The twins' sentence 
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against the Shibalbans shows us thet they had a concept of 
Civilization and of civilized conduct, and even though 

it was a culture mixed with elements of savagery, in this 
first decade of Hiroshima we cannot cast the first stone 
on that score. Rether it should help rid us of our mis- 
conceptions regarding all the enlightenment which the 
European is said to have brought to these shores, This 
advence is being continued as electricity end the internal 
combustion engine follow the horse and iron tools in 
breaking down this highly resistent native American culture, 
but still in the highlands of Chiapas and Guatemala the 
basic conditions of rural life go on much the same as 
before the white intrusion, 


For more information about these texts, consult The 
Mayan Classics, by T. 3B. Irving, University of Toronto 
Querterly, Toronto, (Oct. 1950), 61-68. In this article 
no references are given, since the quotations are 

drawn from the author's anthology of this literature, 
still unpublished. 


In addition to the Popol-Vuh, which appeared in 1950, 
the University of Oklahoma Press has performed the 
service of bringing out an English translation of don 
Adrian Recinos' version of the Annals of the Cakchikels 
(Memorial de Solold). 
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The End of the Rainbow: Three Modern "Utopian" Novels 


by William Webb Pusey III, Washington and Lee University 


Utopias seem much more realizable than we used to think. 
And now the agonizing question is quite different: How 

to avoid their definitive realization? ... Utopias can 

be realized. ... And perhaps a new century is beginning, 

a century in which the intellectuals and the cultivated 
Class will dream of ways of avoiding Utopias and of 
returning to a non-Utopian society, which is less "perfect" 
and more free. 


These words of Nikolai 3erdyaev, with which Aldous Huxley 
prefaced his Brave New World, indicate a realization in the 
twentieth century thet at the end of the rainbow of aspir- 
ation for human progress was to be found not the gold of 
freedom and happiness predicted by Utopian writers of earlier 
aces, but the baser metal of tyranny and misery. Brave New 
World, Zamyatin's We, end George Orwell's Nineteén Eighty-Four 
--the sudjects of this paper--in their composite picture of the 
future reflect the end of the certitude or hope of earlier 
social philasophers of the infinite verfectibdility of society 
end of man, 


Since Plato's Republic, the portrayal of an ideal 
commonwealth has been a poovular form of didactic literature. 
Plato's first zreat successor was the Renaissance statesman 
and author, Sir Thomas More, whose Utopia, appearing in Latin 
in 1516, zave the name to this genre of philosophical fiction. 2 
Everything in this "no place" and "good place" is arranged for 
the best of mankind as a whole, and the evils of society have 
been eliminated. As a result of the abolition of private prop- 
erty, all men "Zealously pursue the zood of the public." There 
is no fear of want, since plenty prevails for all. "All men 
live in full view, so that all are obliged both to perform 
their ordinary task, and to employ themselves well in their 
spare hours," 


One of the most famous later Utopias is Edward 3ellamy's 
Looking Backward of 1888.3 Here are commingled all the hopes, 
beliefs, and aspirations of a rationalistic eighteenth and a 
positivistic nineteenth century, vresented with typical American 
enthusiasm and nafveté. The picture Bellamy draws, however 
impossibdle of achievement, and however cuestionable in 
economic theory, is not without attraction. Here the last 
(bloodless) revolution has already taken place, and heaven‘’on 
earth has been achieved. This is the ultimate Utopia, the 
culmination of the aspirations of humanitarian intellectuals 
of the nineteenth century. Excessive individualism has given 
wey to public spirit. A socialist government controls all 
business on @ national basis. "The nation guarantees the 
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nurture, education, and comfortable maintenance of every 
citizen from the cradle to the grave." This is indeed an 
earthly paradise in which "humanity's ancient dream of 
liberty, equality, fraternity ... at last was realized." 


The reader of Looking Backward in the post-Hitler- 
ian, post-Stalin age will, however, also detect an ominous 
note inthe "Inspectorate," to which are referred all com- 
plaints of any sort inthe public service. It is the duty 
of this organization to find out by systematic supervision 
and inspection what is going wrong before anybody else does. 
It is not far from here to Zamyatin's "Guardians" or Orwell's 
"Thouzht Police." 


Zamyatin, Huxley, and Orwell rejected this regimented 
bliss, either on grounds of its insufficiency for a full 
human life, its dullness, or in the case of Orwell, because 
it is only a cover for the vicious usurpetion of vower. 
Although different in point of view and in detail, We, Brave 
New World, and Nineteen Eighty-Four are all demonstrations 
of the undesirability and impossibility of the Utopian 
idea. Each in its way is an anti-Utopia. 


Yvegeni Ivanovich Zamyatin (1884-1937) was one of the 
most original and influential writers of the earlier post- 
Revolutionary period. Before the Soviet assumption of 
power a Communist, but always a non-conformist, he later 
became disenchanted with the new Russia and emigrated to 
France in the early thirties. We was never published in 
Russia, but a pirated edition in Russian did appear in 
Czechoslovakia. Written in 1920 and read to a meeting of 
the Association of Soviet Writers several years later, the 
novel has been or fisiaily attacked as a "base libel of the 
socialist future." A mediocre English translation of We 
appeared in 1924, out is now out of print. An edition in 
the original language was published in 1952 by the Chekhov 
Publishing House of New York. Its style is futuristic, 
occasionally almost surrealistic. It is full of unfinished 
sentences, sharp breaks in thought, and of rich, often 
bizarre if not always successful color symbolism, 


We is laid in the so-called "Single State" of the 
twenty-sixth century. Its citizens, entirely standardized 
and dehumanized, are identifiable in their identical 
uniforms by badges bearing the letter and numbers consti- 
tuting their names. Their life is strictly systematized, 
everyone arising, eating, chewing the required fifty times 
to the beat of a metronome, zoing to work at the same minute. 
They live in transparent glass houses, whose curtains may 
be lowered only curing the "Sexual hour." Freedom and hap- 
piness are considered antithetical. Inspiration is held 
to be a form of epilepsy. The ruler of the Single State 
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is the 3enefactor, who is aided by the ever-watchful Guardians 
and voluntary informers. 


We is narrated in diary form by the mathematician D-503, 
the builder of the Integral, a kind of rocket plane which 
it is hoped will bring the blessings of the Single State 
to other worlds. 3ut D-503 goes back from We to I, from 
collectivity to individuality. He is tormented by the con- 
cept VW=1, symbol of the impossible in whet he had thought 
wes & mathematically perfect and perfectly intelligible 
world. This reversion results from his love for a myster- 
iously provocative woman, I-330. Although she mekes sub- 
versive remarks ebdout the Single State, he does not report 
her, for his love is greater than his sense of duty. She 
takes him to the "Ancient House," a museum maintained as a 
horrible example of the old way of life. 


Underground unrest breaks out openly on the "Day of 
Unanimity," the occasion of the reelection of the Benefactor. 
The revels, led by 1-330, oppose the reelection, In the 
resulting confusion she and D-503 are adle to escape beyond 
the "Green Wall" bounding the Single State. No one has 
visited this wilderness inhabited by savages since the two- 


hundred years' war thet had brought forth the Utopian 
dictatorship. The hero is torn between his desire to help 


I-330 in @ revolt ezainst the Sinzle State, and his belief 
thet a revolution is not only undesirable but impossible. 
He tells I-330 that the "revolution (that brought about the 
Single State) wes ¢ ne and thet there can be no 
further ake Saag This contention, inherent in all 
Utopias and explicitly stated in Looking Backward, is 
challenged by I-330, for she claims that "there is no last 
revolution: their number is infinite," a view that i sadatetal 
disturbed the Soviet censors as en echo of Trotskyism, 
D-503 eventuelly azrees to turn the Integral over to the 
rebels, but the conspiracy is defeated in mid-air. D-503 
then undergoes en overation thet removes his imagination-- 
@a kind of rudimentary brainwashing--and is thus assured 
perfect, mechenized happiness. D-503 thereupon tells the 
Benefactor all he knows about the "enemies of Happiness." 
In a final scene of cruel irony, that edumbretes the ruth- 
less treatment of dissenters in Eighty-Four, he wit- 
nesses together with the 3enefactor the slow torture of his 
former beloved; 


The women was brought in to give her testimony in 
my presence, She remained stubbornly silent and 
smiled. ... Then she was put under the bell. ... 
When they began to pump the air out of the bell, 
she threw back her head and closed her eyes, her 
lips pressed together. ... She looked at me, 
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holding firmly to the arms of the cheir--looked at 
me until her eyes closed completely. Then she was 
dragged out, quickly brought to with the aid of 
electrodes, and again put under the bell. This 
was repeated three times, and yet she did not say 
a word. ...Tomorrow (she and the others) will 
mount the steps of the Machine of the Benefactor. 


In We Zamyatin shows that the totalitarian state, even 
if theoretically created for the welfare of all, leads to 
stultification, tyranny, and cruelty. His Single State was 
set up to prescribe and enforce happiness, but it relent- 
lessly extirpated the non-conformist, the independent thinker, 
the man of imagination. We is bditter and unhumorous, 

Written in 1920, it is, if not the first, certainly the most 
artistic and the most powerful of the early anti-Utopias. 


Brave New World (1932) is concerned with the same 
problem of enforced hapviness and standardization that is 

the subject of We, but the style of writing and the approach 
are more urbane, wittier, and vossidly less convincing, 
Huxley's novel is laid in the London of 632 A.?, (After Ford). 
The citizens of this "World State," whose slogan is 
"Community, Identity, Stability," are all happy, for they 
know that "Ford's in his flivver, all's well with the world." 


The plot of the novel is inconseouential. Lenina, an 
Alphe or high-class worker in the "Central London Hatchery 
and Conditioning Centre," where human beings are turned out 
by mass production, finds Bernard Marx attractive. Marx, 
however, is a heretic who does not even care for obstacle 
golf, and like Dostoevski's ill-natured "underground man" 
contends that he would rather be himself and nasty than some- 
body else, however jolly. The lovers travel by rocket ship 
to a savage reservation in New Mexico--one is reminded of 
the savages beyond the Green Wall in We, Here the couple 
meets John, @ young white man, and brings him back as a 
curiosity to civilized society. John is aghast at what he 
sees in the Brave New World, at a life where no offense is 
so heinous as unorthodoxy of behavior. He finally retires 
to seclusion outside London, but is harrassed by the % 
multitudes that come to get a look at him. when Lenina, 
with whom he had fallen in love, comes to see him, the mob 
encourages him as, in mad passion, he whips her to death, 
a“olump incarnation of turpitude writhing in the heather 

at his feet." John then hangs himself. 


"You can't have a lasting civilization without plenty 
of pleasant vices," contends his fordship, the Resident 
Controller for Western Europe, and there is in fact a 
certain decadent appeal to this never-never land of the 
homme moyen sensuel, which Huxley is acidly setirizing. 
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Huxley himself sympnathizes with the right claimed by his 

savege protazonist, expressly forbidden in the World State, 

"to be unhavpy; ...the right to grow old and ugly and impotent; 
the right to have too little to eat; ... the right to live 


in constant apprehension of what may havpnen tomorrow; ... 
the right to be tortured by unspeakable pains of every kind." 


While Brave New World end We present societies that 
have been organized with the ideal of making men happy willy- 
nilly, and in a regimented and strictly supervised fashion, 
end thus deny the desirability of an enforced Utopia, Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four treats a much more somber subject, the 
society which is called perfect, but which in effect is run 
not for the benefit of all people but purely as an exercise 
of power of the ruling oligarchy. 


In the year 1984 Englend is merely a province of the 
superstate Oceania and is continuously at war with one or 
the other of the powers Eurasia and Eestasia. The philoso- 
Dhies of the three superstates are hardly distinzcuishable, 
but continuous warfare is considered the best method of 
solvinz the problem of overproduction. Life in London is 
dreb and perilous, "a combination (as a reviewer ‘wrote) of 
super-Crippsien austerity and Dachau terrorism," #11 the 
"nleasant vices" of Brave New World have been eliminated. 
éA militant "anti-sex league" ferrets out those who are 
guilty of falling in love. The grimly terrifying face of 
Big Brother, the ruler of Oceania, avove the caption "Big 
3rother Is watching You,"is everywhere. Privacy, as in 
More's Utopia and Zamyatin's We, is considered dangerous, 
and is here eliminated by two-way telescreens that see all, 
hear all, and rasp out orders to laggards or potential 
dissenters. Colleazues and relatives vanish mysteriously, 
doubtlessly marked for "vaporization." The "Thought Police," 
like Zamyetin's Guerdians, are ubiouitous and vigilant, 


As the novel opens, Winston Smith is engaged in the 
job of correcting predictions of the past, for there is 
continuous alteration of newspapers, books, and every kind 
of document, so that all predictions can be shown correct 
by documentary proof, "All history was a palimosest, 
screved cleen and reinscribed exactly as often as was nece 
essery." Winston is a dissenter. With his beloved Julia, 
who is passively disloyal to the state, he ettempts to 
join the underground movement, which turns out to be a 
trep.prevered by the rulers of Oceania. After a period of 
idyllic love, he and Julia are apprehended as trditors and 
taken to the torture chambers of the "Ministry of Love." 


Here bezins one of the most gruesome accounts of 
physical and mentel torture in modern fiction. Day after 
day Winston is strapved onto a tadle and stretched almost 
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to the breaking point, until he is willing to confess eny- 
thins and everything his tormentors wish. However, he 

has not been brought to the Ministry of Love merely to 
confess or to be punished. For he is to be permenently 
‘cured" of his "insane" ideas. Not only like Zamyatin's hero 
will he lose his imagination, but he will also be squeezed 
empty and then filled with the spirit of the new state. 

"We create human nature," says his incuisitor. "Men are 
infinitely malleable." 


After continued torture Winston is "cured" intellect- 
ually. It remains to "cure" him emotionally. Confronted 
with starving rats to be set free in a cage over his face, 
he cannot resist betraying the only thing or person in the 
world he had ever truly loved, and he shouts: "Do it to 
Julia! ... Tear her face off, strip her to the bones. Not 
me}. Julia! Not me!" This ultimate denial almost completes 
his "cure" end returns him +o an apathetic life of freedom. 
Then the final change in him takes place, and with genuine 
feeling he cheers the victory of Oceania over Eurasia: 


He gazed up at the enormous face (of 3ig 3rother on the 
telescreen). Forty years it head taken him to learn what 
kind of smile was hidden beneath the dark mustache. 0 
cruel, needless misunderstanding! ... But it was all 
right, everything was all right, the struggle was 
finished. He had won the victory over himself. He loved 
Big 3rother. 


The implications of Winston's transformation, even 
more than those of D-503's operation, are far reaching and 
chillingly horrible. For Orwell is saying that if the 
torture is excuisite, prolonged, and exnert enouzh, every 
man, however good or strong, will lose his personality, 
will seem to lose his soul. Man is helpless in face of a 
brainwashing executed by skillful totalitarian evil, the 
new creator of life. 


Attention has been called to a number of like details 
in the anti-Utopias of Zamyatin, Huxley, and Orwell, but 
their general similarity is probably more accurately explained 
by the Zeitgeist, by the fact that the ideas were in the air 
during the last thirty years of the first half of our 
century, than by direct influence. JZamyatin's novel could 
have been known to both Huxley and Orwell, and 3rave New 
World to UVUrwell, but I have found no external evidence to 
substantiate influence. It is certainly misguided to claim 
as does March Slonim in his Modern Russian Literature that 
We "has been spawning amazingly similar and repetitious 
works ... by Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, and other satirists." 


The eighteenth century vhilosovher and historian, 
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Devid Hume, wrote that "the idea of a perfect and immortal 
commonwealth will always be found as chimerical as that of 
a perfect and immortal man." Whether Hume's rationalistic 
bias is accepted or not, the history of the western world 
seems to have proved cquite clearly thet "new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness" cannot be reached 
through external compulsion, and because of its stultify- 
ing effects on the individual human personality, would 

not be deSirabdle even if it could be achieved. This is 
also the conclusion of our three anti-Utopian writers, 
Zamyatin, Huxley, and Urwell, who in their projections into 
the future, as good novelists should, reflect, summarize, 
and make articulate the world they have observed. Their 
books are deeply pessimistic novels, which to the point of 
tendentiousness give only a negative and partial view of 
our world and our future. They offer no explicit hope and 
suggest no solution for the problems of mankind, but by 
indirection they seem to be saying that only by the accept- 
ance on a personel basis of the humen lot as we know it 

and by the preservation of the freedom of the individual, 
is life worth living. In this respect Zamyatin, Huxley, 
and Orwell are genuine humanists, and their novels important 
to us in the modern world, 7 


MbI (New York: Chekhov Publishing House, 1952); Brave 

New World (New York, 1°32); Nineteen Eighty-Four (New York, 
19149). Zamyatin's novel was transleted by Gregory 

Zilbourg as We (New York, 1924). 


In Ideal Commonwealths, ed. Henry Morley, 6th ed. (London, 
1893), pp. 51-167. 


I heave used the edition of 1898 (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company). 


On Zamyatin see Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature 
1917-50 (Normen, Okla., 1951), po. 37-45, p. 216; Marc 
Slonim, Modern Russian Literature (New York, 1953), pp. 
289-293. The ocuotation is from the Russian Literary 
Encyclopedia ,IV, 309. 


See Struve, p. 44. 


See the review in Time, June 20, 1949, pp. 91-96. The 
review is captioned "Where the Rainbow Ends," which 
suggested to me the title given the present article. 


This paper was read to the Slavonic Section of the 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference in 
Avril, 1954. 


6. 


Voltaire end Charles Josevh Panckoucke 


by George 3. Watts, Davidson College 


In one of his last letters, written in Paris less than 
four months before his death, Voltaire informed Charles 
Joseph Panckoucke that he would svend "le reste" of his 
life correcting his works for the latter's proposed complete 
edition. "Ce reste," he added as his last words to Pan- 
ckoucke, "Sera heureux par la consoletion aque j'éprouve 
d'avoir trouvé un homme comme vous." 1 


All ere aware that Voltaire suffered occasionel dis- 
appointments from the publishers of his works, one of whon, 
his regular vrinter Gabriel Cramer, wes an erstwhile guest 
at Tournay and friend, who, later on, so displeased him 
that he was impelled to write, beceuse of an edition of his 
works, "feite, non seulement sans moi, meis melgré moi," 
that "Toutes les éditions me sont odieuses depuis l'aventure 
Cramer." 2 He had believed that another, Grasset of Geneve, 
wes "unhonnéte homme," only to sey of this printer, whom he 
had "choisi depuis longtemps," thet if he were again mistaken 
in his choice, "ce n'est ves la vremiére fois." 


Who was, then, this printer and publisher in whom Voltaire 
continued to have confidence until the very end of his life, 
and who, according to him, recalled "ces beeux jours, ou les 
Estienne honoraient le typographie var la science," 4 this 
"homme d'un_rare mérite, fort auvdessus de se profession de 
libraire," 7? whom hg considered "comme un homme de lettres 


et comme mon ami"? What were Volteire's relations with 
him end his family, end what part did this publisher play 

in the insviration and diffusion of some of the works of "le 
vieux malace de Ferney"? 


Voltaire's first contact with the femily ceme in 1745, when 
André Joseph Panckoucke, book-seller, publisher, and man-of- 
letters, and father of Charles Joseph, put out an edition 

of le Poéme de Fontenoy. The elder Panckoucke sent a copy 
to Voltaire, who wes obviously much pleased with it. The 
latter wrote him on May 24, 1745, reouesting that he send 
copies to all those mentioned in the poem end in the notes, 
and that he write in the margin of the first page: "De 

la part de votre trés-humble et tres-obéissant serviteur 
Voltaire." He closed his letter with the following words 

of appreciation: "Je n'ai que le temps de vous dire combien 
je suis satisfait de vous." 7 This was the edition which 
Voltaire asked the Marcuis d'Arzenson to show to Louis XV, 
while saying "un peu de dien" of it to His Majesty, 8 and 
is, without much doubt, the one which he called "la meilleure 


édition," in his letter to M. de Crouzas of June 6, 1745. 9 
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The seme vear Panckoucke published in Lille a parody and 
criticism of Voltaire's verses under the title: La 

Bataille de Fontenoy, po&me héroigue en vers burlesques, par 
un Lillois, netif de Lille en Flandre, evec des notes histor- 
joues, critioues et morales, vour l'intelligence de ce poéme 
(27 vp. octavo). There seems to be no information as to 
whether or not Voltaire ever saw this parody, end, if so, 
whether he was amused or annoyed by it. 


Soon after the death of his father in 1753, Charles 
Joseovh assumed the rdle of head of the family, and carried 
on the inherited publishing business. In 17460, leaving the 
establishment in Lille to his mother, he moved to Paris,having 
previously acouired the shop and the stock-in-trade of 
Michel Lembert in the Rue de la Comédie Frangaise. He 
remained et this locetion until 1769, when he opened his 
permanent headouerters in the HStel de Thou in Rue des 
Poitevins of the Quertier Seint-André des Arts. *” 


Finding among the materials purchesed from Lambert a 
portion of an edition of Voltaire's novels, consisting of 
three duodecimo volumes, and containing Candide, Zadig, and 
Micromézas, Panckoucke republished them, with the addition 
of the Contes de Guillaume Vadé, under the title Receuil des 
romans de M. de Voltaire, contenant 3adouc, etc., in two duo- 
decimo volumes. Voltaire had given Panckoucke permission for 
this reprinting, saying, in his customary manner, that the 
novels were not his. ' 


The publication of this edition was the occasion of the 
much discussed and abortive attempt by Panckoucke at recon- 
ciliation between Voltaire and Elie Fréron, editor of the 
Année littéraire, which Panckoucke was then publishing, having 
acouired it from Lambert. The story of this affair, based 
on statements both confusing and contradictory, is somewhat 
as follows, 


Panckoucke, if we may accept his purported letter of 
May 16, 1764, as authentic, wrote Voltaire, requesting, for 
the letter's "repos," his own "satisfaction particuliére," 
and Fréron's "tranouillité," e two months' truce between 
Voltaire end Fréron. During this period Voltaire would see 
thet Fréron, whom he regarded as his "plus cruel ennemi," 
would become his “edmirateur public," after having long been 
his "admirateur secret." He added, "Personne n'a de vous une 
si haute estime,." 


Voltaire replied on May 24, 1764, informing Panckoucke 
that if he hed ever written novels he sought God's pardon 
for having done so, thet he was persuaded that Panckoucke 
was of "le meilleure volonté du monde," that he had never 
read l'Année littéraire (an obvious untruth), that Fréron had 
always outraged him, and that it was impossible that he should 
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have the friendly sentiments toward him claimed by Panckoucke. 12 


Voltaire, asserting on June 18, 1764, that Panckoucke 
had communicated these two letters to d'Acouin de Chaéteau- 
Lyon, publisher of Panckoucke's 1'Avant coureur, requested 
his correspondent, Damilaville, to have them published. "Je 
crois méme que la chose est nécessaire pour 1'édification 
publique, et vous savez aug 1l'édification des Frangais con- 
siste 4 rire," he wrote. 


Panckoucke was apparently much concerned by the pub- 
licity which had been thus given his attempt to effect a 
reconciliation between the two enemies, end wrote Voltaire, 
complaining of the latter's indiscretion, insisting that nie 
letter had been falsified, and threatening to disavow it. 


Voltaire doubtless had good reason for being somewhat 
disturbed at this threat, for, glad to seize any opportunity 
to make fun of Fréron, he had conceivably made changes in and 
additions to too-trusting Panckoucke's letter. He assured 
Damilaville that he would send him "lloriginal, "so that he 
might see "Qu'on ne l'a point falsifié." He would thus be 
"3 portée de convaincre les incrédules piéces en main," he 
added. As Francois Cornou has pointed out in his Elie Fréron, 
1718-1776, 15 this protestation of straight-forwardness by 
Voltaire need not be taken any more seriously than Voltaire's 
statement that he had never read l'Année littéraire. 


On September 20, 1764, Fréron inserted Panckoucke's 
disavowal in 1'Année littéraire, as follows: "On vient 
a' imprimer et de publier une lettre ,adressée aM. de Vol- 
taire, qu'on m' attribue, avec une réponse de cet illustre 
écrivain. Je déclare que je ne suis point l'auteur de cette 
lettre telle ou'elle est. J'en appelle au propre témoignage 
de M. de Voltaire, qui, certainement, n'a aucune part a cette 
publication, "1 To this statement by Panckoucke, Fréron 
added : "Et moi, je déclare oue si M. Panckoucke a réelement 
écrit & M. de Voltaire une lettre dans lacuelle il ait fait de 
moi la plus petite mention, c'est & mon insu et certainement 
contre mon gré et ma fagon de penser. Meis on est bien loin 
de relever de pareilles feussetés. Est-ce gue le public n'est 
pas accoutumé dupuis longtemps & ces fines superchéries de la 
part de M. de Voltaire." 


In view of Panckoucke's above statement--which he seem- 
ingly contradicted by giving, so it is said, his authorization 
to include his letter in the Kehl edition of Voltaire's works 
--it is possible that the whole thing was merely a 18 tne by 
Voltaire, a theory which was advanced by Beuchot. 
present writer does not believe, however, that Beuchot 
strengthens his case by stating that Voltaire’ s response does 
not appear in C. L. F, Panckoucke's collection of Lettres de 
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Voltaire et de Jean-Jacoues Rousseau & C. J, Panckoucke,19 
inasmuch as this work omits several of Voltaire's known 
letters to Panckoucke. Furthermore the significance of 
Panckoucke's words, "cette lettre telle qu'elle est," must 

not be overlooked. At all events, whatever be the whole 

truth of the matter, the incident seems never to have troudled 
the later friendly relationships vetween Yoltaire and Pan- 
ckoucke, 


Although Voltaire had expressed his disdain for 
l'Année littéraire, he was, on the other hand, interested 

in another journal which orolific Panckoucke was then dis- 
tributing, l'Avant coureur. This was a weekly gazette 

devoted to the arts, sciences and literature, on which 
d'Acouin de Chateau-Lyon end Jacaues Lacombe were the collab- 
orators. Voltaire reouested a subscription to this publi- 
cation at this time, 20 and apperently continued to read it 

for several years, Among his references to it was a complaint 
to Lacombe in 1767 that the latter spelled frangais and 

the endings of the imperfect tense with an o. 


Apparently desirous of entering into closer personal 
and business relations with Voltaire, Panckoucke, accom- 
panied by his wife, undertook a trip to Ferney in 1766. 
Voltaire must have been well pleased with his guests, for 
he wrote of them as follows on September 22: "M. Panckoucke 
..-QUi me parait un homme d'esprit trés instruit, m'a fait 
l'honneur de venir chez moi avec madame sa femme. J'en 

ai été trés content."21 Later on, he wrote, on more than 
one occasion, of his high esteem for Madame Panckoucke, 

of whom, he said, he had "toujours l'idée dans le téte" 
Since seeing her in his home, 


Early in the following year, 1767, Panckoucke further 
sought Voltaire's approbation by writing him "une lettre 
charmente," end by sending copies of his Mémoire sur 
l'impossibdilité de la quadrature du cercle, his translations 
of Lucretius, his edition of Buffon's Fables, and "le livre 
cue j'estime le plus, a phrase OY Voltaire which Beuchot 
interpreted to mean the Encyclopédie. On Februe ry 28, 1767, 
Voltaire thanked him graciously for the "beau présent, 0 and 
complimented him by saying that everything which he would 
send--excevt 1'Année littéraire--would be precious to him, 
He then assured him of the high opinion which Panckoucke head ' 
inspired in him on his recent visit to Ferney, and closed 
with the flattering remark: "Tous les gens oui pensent 
doivent ambitionner votre amitié." 


Some months later, on July 20, 1767, Voltaire ordered 
a set of Le grand vocabulaire francais in thirty ouarto 
volumes which Panckoucke was then printing. Showing his con- 
fidence in Panckoucke's probity and ability, he stated 
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that he wes "prét de les payer d'avance, pnuiscue c'est 
vous cui l'imprimez, et que sens doute vous y travaillez." 
He further begged him to adopt in his new dictionary the 
spelling a instead of o in such words as francais and an- 
glais. 2 


On February 1, 1768, Voltaire acknowledged receipt of 
the first volumes of Le grand vocabuléire frencais and 

@lso of a copy of the heroic poem, Don Carlos, by Panckoucke's 
cousin Henri. "Toute votre famille parait consecrée eux 
lettres. Elle m'est bien chére, et personne n'est plus 
Sensible que moi & votre mérite et 4 vos attentions," 

he wrote. 25 


In the same letter Voltaire referred to two other 
matters, his own Le diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers, end 
the new quarto edition of his works which Panckoucke had 
recently purchased from Cramer of Geneva, and which he was 
then offering for sele in Paris. In reference to the first 
work Voltaire said that he could not conceive why Panckoucke 
should expect him to procure for him this "infame ouvrage." 
He hed had once, he said, a copy which he hed "jeté dans le 
feu." Attempting to throw dust in his correspondent's 
eyes, he told Panckoucke--much as he did Marmontel on Jan- 
uary 22--that the work had been printed some forty years 
previously, in 1728. "Si je ne consumais pas les derniers 
jours de ma vie a‘une nouvelle édition du Siecle de Louis 
XIV...je refuterais tous ces livres cu'on fait chaoue jour 
contre la religion," he said, with tongue in cheek. 


The above mentioned cuarto edition of Voltaire's 
works hed been undertaken by Cramer very early in 1768 or 
possibly toward the end of the preceding year. By February 
Panckoucke was selling the first seven volumes, "ornés 
d'images et de vignettes," "ovec ou sans plenches, au gré 

de l'accuéreur." 26 Voltaire wrote Panckoucke that he had 
seen the new edition "qu'on débite & Paris," and thet he hed 
found everything--paper, gilding, type, prints, etc--praise- 
worthy, excevt the verses, 


This purchase of the Cramer volumes and their sele in 
Peris created a definite tie between Voltaire and Panckoucke. 
Voltaire offered the following advice concerning the sale: 
"Si j'aveis un conseil & vous donner, ce serait de modérer 
un peu l'ancien prix établi & Genéve, mais de ne voint 

jeter & la téte une édition ocu'alors on jette & ses pieds," 
To become rich in the publishing business, he counselled, 
"Soyez modeste." 27 


Early in July Voltaire wrote Panckoucke, now his 
established Paris correspondent and depository, in reference 
to the edition and its unsatisfactory editing by Gabriel 
Cramer. "L'ami Gabriel ne m'a trop consulté," he said, 
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"quand il a ramassé toutes mes sottises, pour en faire une 
effroyable suite d'in-cuarto. Je lui ai toujours dit qu'on 
'osllait pas 4 la vostérité avec un aussi gros bagare. 
Tirez-vous-en comme vous pvourrez. He found fault with 
Cramer for having vrinted a rejected variant last scene of 


Oreste, end for heaving made a stupid substitution in Alzire. 28 


Panckoucke cemented his friendship with Voltaire 
during 1768 by sending him much avvreciated gifts in the 
form of Buffon's Histoire naturelle in thirty-two duodecimo 
volumes, the last three of which he had pout on sale "au 
commencement du mois de janvier,"“? and La Fontaine's 
Fables in four folio volumes "ornés de fleurons, culs de 
ampes et accompagnés de 277 planches," of which he had just 
accuired "tout le fonds et le pvrivilége."39 Voltaire sent 
fulsome letters of thanks in March and July, in which he 
called the editi a of La Fontaine "le luxe de la tyvographie," 
and ex ‘pressed the hope thet all of Panckoucke's "zgrandes 
entreprises" might have success.3l 


Although in his letter of July he held that both 
Monsieur and Madame Panckoucke were "fort aimabdles," and 
elthouzh he wished him "toutes sortes de prospériteés, 
he seems to have become somewhat vexed at him later on in 
the year. Panckoucke, in his position as Paris representa- 
tive, had promised to send him a copy of the Elog EBloge de Pierre 
Corneille, with which Gabriel Henri Gaillerd hed won the 
prize at the Academy of Rouen. Voltaire wrote to Gaillard 
that Panckoucke, "oui a fait si longtemps la litiére de 
Fréron, et cui fait actuellement la mienne," had become "Si 
important" since he had been vending the "malsemaines" of 
Fréron that he had not taken the trouble to forward the 
Gesired prize-winning poem. 


This feeling of grievance was but short-lived, how- 
ever, end before the end of 1768 Voltaire and Panckoucke 
were in frecuent and cordial correspondence concerning the 
letter's ambitious plan to publish a completely revised 
second folio edition of the Encyclopédie. The full story 
of this project, which finally resulted, not in a revised 
edition, but in the Geneva folio reprinting, in the five 
volumes of the Suoplément, end in Voltaire's Questions sur 
l'Encyclopédie, will not de told here, inasmuch as the 
present writer has recently done so in other journals. 3 
Suffice it to say thet after Voltaire had prepared several 
articles for Panckoucke's Supplément, he made use of them 
in his own Questions sur l'Encyclopédie. Panckoucke, in 
the meantime, had transferred the execution of his folio 
reprinting to the presses of Gabriel Cramer in Geneva. On 
July 23, 1771, Voltaire complained that a promised Italian 
version of his Henriade was not being printed by Cramer, as 


promised, inasmuch as "l'Encyclopédie s'est emparée de toutes 
ses affections et de tout son temps." 


Although, as we have seen, Voltaire was not a collab- 
orator on Panckoucke's editions, he followed their publica- 
tion and the fortunes of their publisher with continued 
interest, and made frequent reference to them in his corres- 
pondence. To d'Alembert he wrote on April 27, 1770, that 

it was "plaisant" that Panckoucke should have the honor of 
his and Diderot's association after he had printed in 
Fréron's Année littéraire "tant de sottises atroces contre 
vous deux."35 In June of the same year he expressed his 
belief that the secuestrated volumes--which were destined 

to remain in the Bastille for six yeers--would be released 
soon after Lent.3© On August 19, 1771, he predicted that 

the Geneva edition would not enter "de sitédt & Paris,"37 

and on January 1, 1772, he wrote Catherine II that Panckoucke 
and his associates were making their authors work "4 tant 

la feuille, comme je fais traviller mes manoeuvres dans mon 
jardin & tant la toise." He also informed the Empress 

that Panckoucke had written Prince Galitzin, former Russian 
ambassador at the Court of France, and hed demanded his 
"protection pour obtenir des suppléments, "38 Furthermore, 

it is altozether probeble that Panckoucke visited Voltaire 

at Ferney on at least one of the trips which he made to 
Switzerland at this period in connection with his negotia- 
tions with Cramer and another printer of Geneva, Samuel de 
Tournes, for, on June 8, 1770, d'Alembert wrote Voltaire thet 
his letter would be delivered by "M. Panckoucke, cue vous 
connaissez depuis longtemps, et dont vous m'avez souvent 
parlé, dans vos lettres, avec estime et avec intérét."39 


At the same time that Cramer was putting out the first 
volumes of Panckoucke's reprinting, he was also continuing 
the quarto edition of Voltaire's works. Panckoucke, as we 
have seen, had purchased from Cremer the first volumes of 
the edition and had offered them for sele in Paris, Even 
though the actual printing was done in tYeneva, Panckoucke 
was closely connected with the enterprise and continued to 
distribute the edition in Paris. In fact, Voltaire called 
it the edition "de Cramer et de Panckoucke.""9 Voltaire, 
obviously afraid that he might encounter difficulty with the 
authorities, disavowed certain of his writings dealing with 
religion, as was frecuently his practice. He criticized 
Cramer for printing many "impertinences parbares, "tl and 
"beaucoup de petits batards cui courent le monde sous le nom 
de mes enfants légitimes."42 To Panckoucke he wrote on 
February 21, 1772, asking him how he could adopt this edition 
which had been made without consulting him, which was “a 
"remplie de fautes absurdes, at dans laquelle on a insere 

des ouvrages qui ne sont pas de moi."*) In spite of his 
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protests, however, this edition contained very few pieces 
which were not his, end was "loin d'étre incorrecte." 


In the meantime Panckoucke was engaged with another 
edition of Voltaire's works, the thirty-four volume Oeuvres 
de M. de V***, on whose title-paze was the fictitious im- 
print "Neufchatel."45 This wes 8 reprinting based on the 
Cramer Geneva quarto edition. It was probably to this that 
Voltaire referred in his letter of February 21: "je mourrai 
en faisant des souhaits trés sincéres pour le débit de la 
votre." 


works which Cramer end Panckoucke were printing and vending 
at this time was being planned as early as 1774. This was 
the famous "6édition encadrée" in forty octavo volumes which 
appeared in 1775, the first volume of which bore the title 
La Henriade, divers autres poemes, et toutes les piéces 
relatives 4 l'evopeée. 


The first mention of this edition is in Voltaire's 


Another important addition to the editions of Voltaire's 


letter to Panckoucke of Januery 1, 1774, in which, after thank- 


ing him for making "un bon Journal," and saying that if he 
were younger, he would often recuest "place" in it, '? he 
wrote: "je vous renvoie le plan de L'édition que vous avez 
bien voulu me communicuer." He reminded Panckoucke thet he 
had never had, and must never have "la moindre part aux 
éditions oui De raissent sous mon nom." He added, however, 
thet if there were anything "@ corrizger, a rectifier" he wes 
at his orders until his death.“8 The following year, on 
June 12, 1775, writing to Panckoucke who was in Geneva "chez 
M. Cramer," he informed him that he had worked night and day 
"pour mettre tout en ordre." Furthermore, he said, he had 
"m@éme travaillé & des choses cue M. Cramer m'a demandées et 
cui doivent se trouver dens 1'édition dont j'entends dire 
que M, Panckoucke se charge.""9 During the same month, on 
bre occasion of a visit of Panokoucke and his sister, Madame 
ard, to Ferney--which will be discussed below--Voltaire 
=a "Scoupé & a revoir des épreuves d'une nouvelle édition de 
ses oeuvres." 


In spite of the fact that Voltaire had full knowledge 
of the edition and had participated in its preparation, he 


purported to be greatly amazed on its publication. Avparently 


fearful of some such severe action by the authorities as 

had struck, at abvout this time, certain works of Delisle de 
Sales, d'Holbach, and Condorcet, he immediately disavowed 
the edition "comme un beau diable."5l1 On February 1, 1776, 
he wrote to Cramer that a_book-seller of Geneva, Bardin, had 
sent to ell the journals 5%--at Panckoucke's instance, 
according to Bachaumont 53_-announcement of "une prétendue 
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édition,..sur de beau papier imprimé exprés avec une encadrure 
lézére & tous les volumes. He had Seen by chance, he 
added, certain volumes of this “inf&éme édition de Bardin, 
and had found "des piéces abominables contre les moeurs, 
contre la religion, et contre des personnes respectables. ® 
Because of the "trés-grand nombre" of writings which were 
not his, he seid, he would find it necessary "non-seulement 
de aésavouer" this edition, but also to demand its suppression 
"dans toutes les villes ot elle pourra avoir été envoyée. 
He wrote to Panckoucke two days later, stating that he had 
seen the advertisement of the edition in two journals, had 
sent for it, and had found four whole volumes "de piéces que 
non=-seulement je n'ai jamais faites, mais gue je voudrais 
n'avoir jamais lues." He had learned that Panckoucke had 
sent for "queldues ballots" of the edition, but he could not 
believe that he would burden himself with such ems 
marchandise."55 Although there is no record of the lett 
Panckoucke must have replied to Voltaire immediately, bana on 
February 23, the latter wrote him: "C'est un grand soulage- 
ment. . .d' apprendre Que vous ne vous étes point chargé de cette 
infame édition. He wrote to the Merouis de Condorcet 
five days later that Panckoucke was "perdu si on trouve chez 
lui un seul exemplaire de cette infame édition." He had, he 
said, written Madame Suard, warning her that if her brother 
had any copies on hand, he should send them back or burn them, 
And on March 1 and again on March 6 he wrote Condorcet 
that he was vexed at Panckoucke and Madame Suard for their 
failure to answer his letters, and that "il faut gue Panckoucke 
renvoie & Genéve les poisons ou! il y a achetés."58 He wrote 
in a similar vein to d'Argental on March 6, saying that 
hardly hed Cramer sold his edition to Panckoucke than he him- 
self retired from the publishing trade.99 


Answering Voltaire's letter to his wife, M. Suard 

wrote him on March 6 that he should be "trangquille" concerning 
the edition, for "elle ne se vend point ici; Panckoucke n'a 
garde de se wring * 3 d'un pareil effet, et personne ne songe 

a vous attaquer, Even this assurance, and the fact that 

no official action was taken against the edition did not cause 
Voltaire to soon forget it--which Panckougke continued to 

sell, after having added certain insets--®6l for, on January 12, 
1778, he referred again--in one of his last letters to Pan- 
ckoucke--to "cette détestable collection." 


During the years that Voltaire appeared so concerned 
about these editions of his works, he had several other 

. contacts with Panckoucke, some of which gave him concern 
and others lasting satisfaction. In April, 1775, he expressed 
a slight annoyance because Panckoucke had sent only "un seul 
exemplaire" of the Thédtre de Corneille avec des commentaires 

de Voltaire, which he and de Tournes of Geneva put out in 
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eight cuarto volumes in 1774, 63 It was probably to this 
edition that Voltaire referred again on July 11, 1776, when 
he wrote to M. de Belmont: "je n'ai aucune correspondance 
avec lui [Panckoucke] et...je n'ai été nullement consulté 
ni par lui, ni par perpoane 2, sur cette édition in-40 qu'on 
s'est avisé de faire. And, during the fall of 1775, he 
seemed somewhat impnatient with his correspondent in Paris 
because he had not sent him promptly his "jolie" edition of 
the 3Bibliothécue bleue. 


These petty annoyances were, on the other hand, com- 
pletely outweighed by a visit which Panckoucke made to 
Voltaire in June, 1775, in compeny with his sister Amélie; 
who, the previous year, at the age of twenty-four, haa 
married the academician, J. B, A. Suard. It will be recalled 
thet suard, in his inaugural address before the members of 
the Academy in 1774, had peid high tribute to Voltaire. This 
act, the charm of young Madame Suard, and Voltaire's satis- 
faction with Panckoucke's actions guaranteed for the guests 
@ warm welcome in Ferney. The visit 1s vividly related in 
Madame Suard's letters to her husband. 6 Panckoucke and his 
Sister were granted many interviews, during which Voltaire 
spoke of his gratitude for Suard's "bontés;" Madame Suard's 
heart "battait avec violence;" she kissed Volteire's hand 
and scolded him for eating too many strawberries; Panckoucke 
recited a few passages from La Pucelle; Voltaire inouired, 
"Guelle est cette dame si belle, Si brillante?" and, on their 
leave teking, kissed her hand, saying "Vous 6tes une aimable 
enfant; oui, je compte sur vous." 


From that 4d the reeder finds freovent warm 
references to her in Voltaire! Ss correspondence, Several 
times he wrote her husband end her brother that he was 
"toujours trés amoureux d'elle," 67 and to her he never failed 
to send his compliments. 


While continuing to enjoy this mutual admiration during 
the remainder of Voltaire's life, the two friends were 
busily occupied with two projects, one of which was to 
result in a substantial addition to Voltaire's writings, and 
the other in the first great edition of his collected works. 


Having inaugurated the publication of the Journal de 
Politioue et de Littérature in 1774, and finding that its 
success wes "fort audessous de son mérite," Panckoucke 
turned to Voltaire for aid. The latter agreed to become a 
contributor to the new gazette, and wrote him on February 15, 
1777: "je ferai tout ce aqu'il vous plaira...Tant qu'il me 
restera un peu de force et un peu 4a! Puile, je suis & votre 
service." He agreed to prepare some articles on Frenais' 
translation of Sterne's Tristram Shandy end Marat's Traité 
de l'homme, which Panckoucke had sent to him. All that he 
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required, he said, was that he should be "complétement 
ignoré," and that the editor of the lj gerary section, La 
Harpe, "soit contert de ce travail." 


He must have set to work immediately, for on April 2 
he sent his "faibles extraits" to Panckoucke, saying that 
he had had them ready for a week, but had been "trop mal 
pour l'envoyer."69 The first item appeared in the April 25 
issue. On the last day of the same month he forwarded 
additional articles on Abbé Millot's compilation of the 
Mémoires of de Noailles, and Guérin de Rocher's Histoire 
veritable des temps fabuleux.,. He accompanied this contri- 
bution with the wish that it be "de cueloue utilité."70 


According to Voltaire, Panckoucke had promised to 
maintain "le plus inviolable secret" concerning the eauthor- 
ship of these articles. But, in the issues which contained 
the first four of Voltaire's entries, Panckoucke inserted 
footnotes, such es: "Cet article est d'une mein trés illustre, 


. que personne ne méconnaftra," or "Cet article est de M. de 
ver# " VYolteire appeared to be much disturbed by these notes, 
for in a letter to La Harpe of June 4, 1777, he complained of 

. Panckoucke's "indiserétion," which, he seid, had caused him 


"une veine mortelle."71l 


With this incident, Voltaire ceased his collaboration 
on Panckoucke's journal. He seems, however, not to have 
been too vexed at Panckoucke's action, for, three weeks leter, 
he spoke of him as his "ami" in a letter to M. de Vaines, 

in which he remarked that Panckoucke must then be "en route 
pour Généeve."72 Moreover, in August he wrote cordially to 
him, thanking him for havinz sent an essay from his projected 
Encyclopédie Méthodicue, end ,saying: "pour me consoler de 

ne point vous voir cette année, on me flatte cue je verrai 
votre beau-frére."73 Meanwhile Panckoucke had errived in 
Switzerland and was staying at the Balances in Geneva, where 
Voltaire addressed him with a reouest that he might have 
"1'"honneur" of seeing him before his departure. 


By October 5, 1777, Panckoucke, accompanied by M. 
Decroix of Lille, had visited Voltaire and Madame Denis at 
Ferney. On that date Voltaire sent him a letter of thanks 
for the visit and expressed_his regret for having been able 
to see M. Decroix "si peu." 


M. Decroix, treasurer of the Epargne of Valenciennes, 
s @ great admirer of Voltaire, had brought with him a plen 
for a new edition of his works, arranged by subjects and 

genres. Volteire is said to have been much flattered and to 

have given promptly his approval of Decroix's arrengement. 
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Panckoucke had already formulated the scheme of putting 

out a new edition of Voltaire's works in accordance with 

this plan. The edition would be, he hoped, worthy of Vol- 
taire's genius, expurgated of all foreign materials, and 
corrected of all errors of language, spelling, and grammar, 

He vroposed to furnish Voltaire with a copy of the "édition 
encedrée," interleaved with blank sheets, on which Voltaire 
was to write his corrections, additions, and other suggestions, 


Although Panckoucke had said that he would send this 
set during the fall of 1777, it was January 12, 1778, before 
Volteire acknowledged receipt of it. He had, nonetheless, 
already begun work. On November 20, 1777, he wrote Pan- 
ckoucke: 


Je traveillerai pour vous...j'y travaille dans 
l'instent méme. JdJ'y passersi les jours et les nuits, 
tant cue le nature m'accordera des nuits et des jours. 
Vous eurez avant trois mois huit ou neuf volumes conformes 
a votre vlan, remplis de vieces nouvelles et de pieces 
corrizgées. Je vous fournerai, & moins cue je ne meure, 
de quoi feire une édition assez curieuse, cui fere emende 
honoreble pour toutes ces édition assez curieuse, aui 
fera amende honorable pour toutes ces éditions suisses, 
genevoises, hollandaises, dans lescuelles on m'a 
défiguré. Ne soyez point surpris si je vous vromets tant 
de volumes dans trois mois. ‘Cuand on travaille dans la 
solitude douze heures par jour on ne laisse pas de faire 
de la besogne, quelcue faible et quelaue malade oue l'on 
soit. On oublie ses quatre-vingt-quatre ans; on rejeunit 
avec vous. Enfin la mort seule peut s'opvoser au désir 
extréme que j'ai de mériter ce cue vous faites pour moi.’ 77 


In a letter of January 12, 1778, Voltaire told Panckoucke 
that he had been "si touché" by his "dessein" and his 
"honnéteté" that he had already corrected more than twelve 
volumes of an edition which he had at hand. He would have 
only to transfer these changes to the volumes which he had 
just received from Panckoucke. He was disgusted, he declared, 
at "1'énormité des fautes absurdes de l'ancien rédacteur, et 
per l'extréme impertinence qu'il a eue d'ajouter 4 ce fatras 
intolérable un nombre vrodigieux de sottises oui ne sont 
nullement de l'auteur." The edition, he added, "n'est bonne 
ou'é ellumer le feu de la Seint-Jean." But, when working to 
please Panckoucke, he said, nothing but death would disgust 
him. "Si je suis en vie dans un an, je vous aiderai, autant 
cue je pourrei, & faire une édition digne de vous," he added. 8 


Two months later, in the last letter which he was to 
write to Panckoucke, Voltaire recuested that he send him a 
paper-bound copy of a volume into which he himself would 
insert blenk pages on which he had made his corrections, On 
his return to Ferney, he would do the same for the other 
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volumes. "Je passerai le reste de ma vie & cela, si Dieu me 
la prolonge."79 


Although there is no record of it, it is not unreason- 
adle to suppose--in view of their high esteem one for the 
other--that Panckoucke may have called upon Voltaire dur- 
ing his last months in Paris. It is clear from the above 
letter of March 7 that Voltaire was devoting some of his busy 
hours in the capital to Panckoucke's new edition. Possibly 
the latter delivered the recuested volume in person, or 
possibly he accompanied Monsieur and Madame Suard on one or 
more Of their visits to Voltaire. 


Death overtook the patriarch before he could complete 
the revision of the "6édition encadrée." He had had time to 
make corrections and additions to only "trente et queloues 
demi-volumes"®1 of the forty. These volumes contained prin- 
cipally the historical writings and plays. 


Shortly after Voltaire's death, Panckoucke went to 
Ferney with an order from Madame Denis to deliver to him 
these volumes and "le 2 jue des manuscrits" in accordance 
with Voltaire's wishes.°2 The exect date of this delivery 
has not been found, but Bachaumont, as early as October 8, 
1778, stated thet Panckoucke had received "deux caisses de 
papiers et manuscrits," among which there was little "de 
neuf." There were, however, "des lettres de toute espéce 
qu'elle [Madame Denis] a recueillies."83 Voltaire's 
secretary, Wagniére, modified this statement of 3achaumont, 
saying: "Il n'a di s'y trouver que fort peu de lettres 
telles aque celles adressées 4 elle-méme, et une collection 
fort incomoléte des minutes des lettres au roi de Prusse 
cu'elle avait fait rassembler."8 


Along with the letters from Voltaire, there were in 
the collection many which had been addressed to him. Upon 
the reouest of their writers many were returned. Others 
from such prominent persons as Catherine II, Frederick II, 
and the King of Poland, Panckoucke would hardly have dared 
to publish. In addition, there was among the papers a manu- 
script dealing with Voltaire's treatment at Frankfort and 
containing also several “anecdotes particuliéres," which 
Voltaire had sealed in an envelope with a request that it 
be not opened until after the death of Frederick II. Madame 
Denis, "par inadvertance, ou bonne foi, ou ignorance," gave 
this to —— who, later on, turned it over to Beau- 
marchais, 


Meanwhile Panckoucke, probably assisted by Suard, set 
about gathering all available letters from Voltaire and 
other manuscripts. Desnoiresterres, using such sources as 
the catalogues of sales of autogravh letters, collectors' 
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journals, Bachaumont, Longchamp et Wagniére, and La Harpe's 
Correspondance littéraire, has thrown much light on these 
transections. From Madame de Vimeux--"le légetaire de 
d'Argental (veut-étre sa fille)"--Voltaire's letters to 
ad'Argental were purchased for “4,000 livres, "dont deux payées 
comptent, et les deux autres lors de la vublication de la 
correspondance, "86 Panckoucke elso acouired many written to 
d'Alembert, Condorcet, La Harpe, Frangois de Neufchateau, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, Senac de Meilhan, end Addé Morellet, 
and attempted unsuccessfully to obtein permission from 
Thieriot, the Duc de Choiseul, Madame Necker, md the Tron- 
chins to publish those which they had received from Voltaire. 
Uf these negotiations La Harpe reported: "Les zens de lettres 
...S'empressérent de confier leurs lettres a Panckoucke... 
Bien des gens du monde ne firent point difficulté d'apoor- 
ter leur part au monument....Chacgue jour la moisson s'aug- 
menteit et effreyait déj&a par son volume." And, like d'Ar- 
zental, d'Alembert, and Condorcet, who had given "les leurs," 
he said, "je n'ai pas cru devoir refuser les miennes." 

From Longchamp Panckoucke is said to have bought a manuscript 
of the Traité de métaphysicque88 anq Decroix claimed that he 
hed “entre les mains" two comedies which were not included in 
the Kehl edition, Les Originaux and L'Echanze, and also very 
probebly a copy of L'Envieux.?9 


Apparently plenning to begin publication of the new 
edition in 1778 or eerly 1779, Panckoucke printed a prospectus 
and sought subscriotions. On October 17, 1778, Catherine II 
sent orders to her Parisian correspondent, 3eron Grimn, 
to suscribe for "cent exemplaires de le nouvelle édition des 
oeuvres de Volteire."99 On February 5 of the following year 
she wrote Grimm in reference to "le vrospectus de Panckoucke, 
dens lecuel il range tout var metiéres."7 


But Panckoucke was not to cerry out the oroject to 

which he hed cevoted so much time and effort, and which had 
prouzht him into such close end cordial relations with Vol- 
taire. He was, as Desnoiresterres puts it, destined to be 
only "le vrécurseur" and not the "Messie de cette oeuvre colo- 
ssale." 92 At an unknown date and for reasons which are not 
fully understood he sold his manuscrints and the publishing 
rights to Beaumerchais. The sale was concluded at a price of 
160,000 frances, of which 190,000 was to be paid at once, and 
the remainder much later, / Concerning the date, one scholar 
has stated thet 3eaumerchais had "mis en train cette immense 

ffeire" es early es the month of February, 1779.94 It was 
not, nowever, until considerably later that the first volumes 
of the edition were to appear, although, by June 1, 1780, 
Beaumarchais said that the vrospectus, which the public had 
eweited "depuis longtemps," would not be long in appearing.95 


Various explanations have been suggested for the with- 
drawal of Panckoucke fromthe undertaking. The author of 
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the article "Panckoucke" in the 3iozrevhie Universelle 

Stated that he had sought the financial backing of the edition 
from Catherine II, to whom he had offered to dedicate it. His 
let*er of recuest was said to have been left unanswered for 
severel months, until after he had concluded arrangements 

with Beaumarchais. Then, almost immediately, he received a 
favoreble reply from the Empress, a bill of exchange for 
150,009 frencs, end her acceptance of the dedication.9 

(This account, which has often been repeated, has been found 
erroneous by such Voltaire scholars as 3engesco and Desnoires- 
terres.) It has also been suggested that Panckoucke recoiled 
before the magnitude and the dangers of the undertaking be- 
cause he was at this time on the verge of bankruptcy. This 
theory is refuted, however, by the fact that shortly after- 
wards Panckoucke offered Beaumarcheis "une some considérable" 
to cancel the azreement.97 One writer has said that Pan- 
ckoucke, "en homme avisé," sold out to 3eaumarchais, who 
"pnerdit beaucoup d'argent" from the operation.? The vresent 
writer believes that Pancokoucke had several reasons for 
withdrawing: he saw an opportunity to realize a considerable 
sum of ready money, even though he may have regretted his 
action a bit later and wished to regain his rights; he was busy 
at the time with the Mercure de France and other publications 
which he had recently acouvired; he wes just then preparing to 
put out the first volumes of his zigantic Encyclopédie 
Méthodioue, which, when finally completed by his daughter long 
after his death, was to comprise over 200 volumes. 


It is, of course, without the scope of this study to 
trace the history of the publication of the Kehl edition 
from 1784 to 1789. Suffice it to say that Panckoucke's 
connection with the entervrise continued for several years 
after he had yielded his rights to Beaumarchais. 3engesco, 
basing his statement on the correspondence of Decroix and 
Ruault, asserted that Panckoucke, as late as the beginning of 
1783, had not delivered all the Voltaire material which he 
owned, and that he "prit part aussi, dans une certaine mesure, 
& la publication de 1'édition de Kehl, ou qu'il surveilla 

tout ou moins l'impression."°99 The final act took place on 
November 27, 1786, when Panckoucke drew up with 3eaumarchais 
the conditions for the payment of the balance due him: an- 
nuities of 15,000 frencs were ko be paid from December 30, 
1789, to December 30, 1792, 1° 
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